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HER MAJESTY’S OPERA, 
DRURY LANE. 


Grand Matinée.—Mdme Christine Nilsson. 
HIS MORNING (Sarvrpay), June 3, will be presented 


Govunop’s Opera, ‘‘ FAUST.” Faust, Signor Campanini (his first appear- 
ance this season) ; Mephistopheles, M. Faure; Valentino, Signor Del Puente ; 
Wagner, Signor Costa; Siebel, Mdme _ Trebelli-Bettini; Martha, Mdlle 
Bauermeister ; and Margherita, Mdme Christine Nilsson. Director of the Music 
and Conductor—Sir MICHAEL Cosa. 


Mdlle Elena Varesi. 

This Evening (SATURDAY), June 3, will be performed Rossrnt’s Opera, “ IL 
BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA.” Il Conte Almaviva, Signor Dorini (his first appear- 
ance) ; Figaro, Signor Del Puente ; Il Dottore Bartolo, Signor Fiorini (his first 
appearance); Don Basilio, Signor Romani; Fiorello, Signor Rinaldini ; Ufficiale, 
Signor Grazzi ; Berta, Mdlle Bauermeister ; and Rosina, Mdlle Elena Varesi. 


Next Week.—Mdlle Tietjens.—Extra Night. 

On Monpay next, June 5, ‘LES HUGUENOTS.” Raoul di Nangis, Signor 
Fancelli ; Il Conte di Nevers, M. Faure (his second appearance in that character 
in England) ; Il Conte di San Bris, Signor Rota ; Marcello, Herr Rokitansky (his 
second appearance these six years); Urbano, Mdme Trebelli-Bettini ; Mar- 
gherita di Valois, Mdlle Elena Varesi; and Valentina, Mdlle Tietjens. 


Mdme Christine Nilsson, Mdme Trebelli-Bettini, M. Faure. 

On TuEsDAY next, June 6, ‘“‘ FAUST.” Mephistopheles, M. Faure ; Siebel, 
Mdme Trebelli-Bettini ; and Margherita, Mdme Christine Nilsson. 

Malle Tietjens, Mdme Christine Nilsson.—First Appearance this 
Season of Mdlle Marguerite Chapuy.—M. Faure.—Extra Night. 

On THURSDAY next, June 8, will be performed (for the first time this season), 
Mozart’s Opera, ‘IL DON GIOVANNI.” Don Giovanni, M. Faure; Don 
Ottavio, Signor Stagno; Masetto, Signor Fiorini; Il Commendatore, Herr 
Behrens; Leporello, Herr Rokitansky; Donna Elvira, Mdme Christine 
Nilsson ; Zerlina, Mdlle Marguerite Chapuy (her first appearance this season) ; 
and Donna Anna, Mdlle Tietjens, 

Second Appearance of Mdlle Marguerite Chapuy.—Saturday, June 10. 

The Opera will commence at Half-past Eight o'clock. 

Prices—Stalls, 258.; Dress Circle, 10s.6d.; Ampitheatre Stalls, 7s. and 5s. ; 
Amphitheatre, 2s. The Box office, under the portico of the theatre, is open daily 
from Ten till Five, under the direction of Mr Bailey, where boxes, stalls, and 
places, also prospectuses of the arrangements of the season, can be obtained ; and 
of all the principal Librarians and Musicsellers. 


YT ‘TT , T ‘4 x Y A] 
OYAL AQUARIUM SUMMER and WINTER GARDEN 
_will open to the Public Daily at Twelve o'clock. Fellows and Life Members 
admitted at Eleven. 

Concerts, Vocal and Instrumental, every Afternoon and Evening. Permanent 
Band of the Royal Aquarium. Conductor—Mr Gror@E Mount. 

Admission to the Royal Aquarium, One Shilling every day (except Thursday). 
Thursday, Half-a-crown, on which day Special Vocal and Instrumental Concerts, 
both Afternoon and Evening. 

Admission (including Return Ticket from any Station on the District Railway) 
One Shilling. Doors open from Noon till Eleven every day. 


Y 7 ~ . 

SCHUBERT SOCIETY, Brrrnoven Rooms, 27, Harley 
k Street, W. President—Sir Jutius BENEDICT. Founder and Director—Herr 
SCHUBERTH. — TENTH SEASON, 1876. The FOURTH CONCERT (Fifty-third 
since formation of the Society) will take place on THURSDAY, June 15; 
Weber and Benedict Vocal and Instrumental Compositions forming the first part 
of the programme. The Society's Concerts afford an excellent opportunity for 
young rising artists to make their appearance in public. The tenth Soirée 
Musicale will take place on Wednesday, May 31. Particulars on applica- 
tion to H. G. HOPPER, Hon. Sec. 


<Q PTT: 2 TAD ’ 
\ ISS ELIZABETH PHILP’S CONCERT, at Sr. Jamzs’s 

Hatt, Frupay evening, June 2, at Eight o'clock. Vocalists—Miss Marie 
Duval, Miss E. Philp, Mdme Antoinette Sterling, Mdme Osborne Williams ; 
Mr W. H. Cummings, Herr Werrenrath, and Signor Monari-Rocca. Pianoforte— 
Herr Theodor Frantzen. Violoncello—Herr Auguste Van Biene. Conductors— 
Mr RANDEGGER and Mr Linpsay SLOPER. Tickets ta be obtained at the Hall, 
and of Miss Puttp, 67, Gloucester Crescent, Regent’s Park. Sofa Stalls, 
Numbered, 10s, 6d.; Stalls, 6s.; Balcony, 3s.; Area, 2s. Orchéstra and Gallery, 
One Shilling. 


HE LANGHAM HALL, 43, Great Portland Street, near 
Oxford Circus. The Best Sounding and the Handsomest Bijou Concert 
Room in London, Apply, as above, for VACANT DATEs, 

















ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


HIS EVENING (Sarvrpay), June 3, will be performed 
“DON PASQUALE.” Mdlle Marimon; Signori Cotogni, Ciampi, and 
Marini. Conductor—Signor BEVIGNANI. 

On Monpay next, June 5, ‘“‘LOHENGRIN.” Mdlles Albani, D’Angeri; 
Signori Cotogni, Capponi, Ghilberti, and Carpi. 

On TUESDAY next, June 6 (first time this season), ‘‘L’ETOILE DU NORD.” 
Mesdames Adelina Patti, Bianchi, Ghiotti, Cottino; Signori Bettini, Ciampi, 
Capponi, Sabater, Tagliafico, and M. Maurel. 

On WEDNEsDAyY next, June 7, ‘‘ L’AFRICAINE.” Mdlles D’Angeri, Bianchi ; 
Signori Graziani, Bagagiolo, Capponi, Sabater, Tagliafico, and Bolis. 

On TuuRspDAy next, June 8, ‘‘ DINORAH.” Mesdames Adelina Patti, Cottino, 
Scalchi ; Signori Marini, Capponi, Sabater, and Graziani. 

On Fripay next, June 9, ‘‘TANNHAUSER.” Madlles Albani, D’Angeri, 
Cottino; Signori Pavani, Maurel, Capponi, Sabater, Scolara, Raguer, and Carpi. 

On SATURDAY next, June 10, “‘ L’ELISIR D'AMORE.” Madlles Zaré Thalberg, 
Cottino; Signori Cotogni, Conti (his first appearance in England), and Piazza. 

Doors open at Eight o’clock ; the Opera commences at Half-past Eight. 

The Box office, under the portico of the theatre, is open from Ten till Five. Pit 
tickets, 7s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 10s. 6d. and 5s. ; Amphitheatre, 2s. 6d. 


) R TRELAWNY COBHAM’S MATINEE MUSICALE 

will take place on Fripay, June 9, at 21, HARLEY STREET (by kind per- 
mission), when the following artists will appear :—Mesdames Ida Corani, Sophie 
Ferrari, Eleanor Armstrong, Purdy, and Angéle; Mr Trelawny Cobham, Signori 
Caravoglia, Federici, Zoboli, and Foli. Piano—Signor Tito Mattei. Violin— 
Madame Tega Ferni. Violoncello—M. Ernest Nathan. Conductors—Mr Ganz, 
Mr HENRY Pisxun, and Signor VERA. Tickets of Mr TRELAWNY COBHAM, 23, 
Somerset Street, Portman Square. 


ROF. MICHAEL BERGSON (late Principal of the Con- 
servatoire of Geneva) begs to announce that his EVENING CONCERT will 
take place, under distinguished patronage, at Sr GEoRGE’s HALL, Langham Place, 
on SATURDAY, June 10, to commence at Eight o'clock. Vocalists—Mesdames 
Liebhart, Sherrington, Marie Roze, Alice Fairman, Bianca-Blume, Thekla 
Friedlinder, and Misses Allitsen; Signori Urio, Caravoglia, Monari-Rocca, 
Ronzi, and Bonetti. Instrumentalists:—Violin—Herr Herman Franke. Violon- 
cello—Herr H. Lutgen. Piano—Miss Fanny Albert and M. Bergson. Harmonium 
—Mr A. Barth. Conductors—Sir JuLivs Benepict, Mr W. Ganz, Herr LEx- 
MEYER, Cavalier CoMPANA, and Mr GOLDBERG. Mr. Bergson will perform his first 
Concerto Symphonique, Op. 62. Stalls (Numbered and Reserved), 10s. 6d. ; 
Unreserved Seats, 7s. 6d.; Balcony Stalls (Numbered), 5s.; Gallery, 3s. Tickets 
to be hadat Messrs Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co., New Bond Street; Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street ; and of Pror. BeRGson, 21, Shirland Road, 
Maida Hill, W. 











“A DREAM WISH.” 
\ DLLE LIEBHART will sing Professor Brreson’s “ A 
i DREAM WISH ” (Poetry by Mrs M. A. Barnes), at St George’s Hall, on 
Saturday next. 





“IL RITORNO.” ‘ 
) DLLE JOSE SHERRINGTON will sing Professor 
Berason’s Rondo Valse, “IL RITORNO,” at St George’s Hall, on 
Saturday next. 





“SERENADE MORESQUE.” 
IGNOR DAREWSKI will sing Professor Brrason’s 
“SERENADE MORESQUE,” at St George’s Hall, on Saturday next. 
“CARA ITALIA.” 
IGNOR CARAVOGLIA will sing Professor Brreson’s 
Romance, “ CARA ITALIA,” at St George’s Hall, on Saturday next. 
“ AT MORN, I BESEECH YOU.” 
IGNOR CARAVOGLIA will sing a Sacred Song, 
“ aT MORN,I BESEECH YOU” (from ‘‘ HYMNS AND PRAYERS,” by the 
Rev. Mr Hast and Professor BERG@soN), at St George’s Hall, on Saturday next. 
“L’ENTRAINANTE.” 
ISS JOSE SHERRINGTON will sing E. M. Oretyannt’s 
successful Waltz, “ L'ENTRAINANTE,” at the Aquarium Concerts, on 
Friday, June 9, 
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“ ALICE WHERE ART THOU?” 


Me GEORGE PERREN will sing Ascuzr’s popular Romance, 
“ ALIOE, WHERE ART THOU?” at a Morning Concert in Willis’s 
Rooms, and at an Evening Concert in Langham Hall, on Wednesday, June 1é. 


“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 


G. COVENTRY will sing Ascuer’s popular Romance, 
“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” at Store Street Concert Hall, on June 21. 


N ISS FLORENCE SANDERS (Pupil of Mr W. H. Holmes), 

will play, at her Evening Concert, 8t George’s Hall, June 17, a NEW 
CONCERTO, by Hans Von Bronsart (first time of performance in England), 
the Orchestral Accompaniments compressed by her for 2nd Pianoforte. Con- 
ductor—Mr ALFRED GILBERT. 


Me OTTO BOOTH (Violinist) begs to announce that he 
will remain in Town for the season, All letters respecting ENGAGE- 
MENTS for Concerts, Soirées, and Lessons, to be addressed to him at his residence, 
6, Chepstow Villas, Bayswater, 


Me G. BENTHAM begs to announce his return to London 
for the season. Communications np eng | ENGAGEMENTS to be 
addressed to him at his residence, 15, Cranley Place, On: 


\ DLLE IDA CORANTI begs that all Applications respect- 
ing ENGAGEMENTS be made direct to her Agent and Business Manager, 
Mr W. B. HEALEY, care of Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


LANSDOWNE COTTELL’S COMPOSITIONS. 
ESSRS MOUTRIE & SON have the pleasure of announcing 


arrangements with Mr Corrett, enabling them to publish a New Compo- 
sition, Monthly (Vocal or Instrumental), The success of his new ‘‘ Wedding 
March” has encouraged them in requesting Mr Corre. to arrange it as a Piano- 
forte Duet. They anticipate a greater demand than ever for his last Compositions. 
Pianoforte and Music Saloons, 55, Baker Street, W. Catalogues post free. 


Tomes OF MUSIC (A First Book on the). By Lovrsa 
GrBson. Second Edition in Press. ‘‘A clear explanation of elementary 
matters essential to a pianist.”—Prof. G@. A. MACFARREN. ‘It cannot but provea 
= help to all who teach music to beginners.”—Mdme 8. DotBy. ‘I am per- 
ectly charmed with the book, and shall recommend it as a duty.”—Dr BENNETT 
GILBERT. “I think so sf of it, that I would advise every student beginning 
music to study your book.” —F. B. Jewson, Esq., Prof.R.A.M. ‘‘ I would earnestly 
advise many so-called teachers to study the work well.”—Dr W. H. Loneuurst, 
Org. Cath., Canterbury. London: Morrarr, Paice, & Co., Paternoster Buildings. 


EW COMPOSITIONS BY OTTO BOOTH— 
The Fisher (Song), 4s. Romance for Violin, 4s. 
Autumn Leaflets (Song), 3s. Gavotte for Violin, 2s. 
Break, Break (Words by A. Tennyson), Victoria March (Piano), 3s. 
2s. 6d. Wanderlieder in Sachlus (Piano), 














slow Square. 














. 6d. 
Pretty little Warbler, stay, 3s. 2s. 6d. 
3 


The Sea Gull, 3s. Sonata quasi Fantasia (Organ), 5s. 


London: WEEKES & 0o., 16, Hanover Street, W. 


7 M. DE SORIA’S SONGS. 
UNINGHAM BOOSEY & CO. have just published the 


: following celebrated rity by M. Favrk, sung with distinguished success 
in London by M. DE Sorta. Price, 2s. each, net (post free), with English and 
French words. 
“ BON JOUR, SUSAN” (“GOOD DAY, GOOD DAY”), 
“ ALLELUIAH D'AMOUR” (“ LOVE'S TRIUMPH”). 
“FLEUR DE MATIN” (“FLOWER OF THE MORNING”). 


Ala : VERDI'S latest Opera, performed with the greatest 
success in all the best Theatres of the Continent and in America, is shortly 
to be produced at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden.—Splendid editions of 
this Opera, complete for voice and pianoforte, and pianoforte solo and duet 
illustrated in chromo-lithography, from 8s, Special English editions for the 
pianoforte, and words to the leading subjects, with description of the plot and 
thematic references to the music, also the portrait of the author, his autograph 
and biography, net 4s. The songs and separate vocal pieces. A hundred and 
fifty arrangements, fantasias, &c., lists of which may be had, post free, of the 
SS of the music, the libretto, and the English translation. Ricorp1’s 

epét, 23, Charles Street, Middlesex Hospital, London, W., and all Musicsellers. 











iRO FIMBUITS New Opera, “IL MERCANTE DI 
‘i performed with eat success in Italy, i i 
complete, for Voice and Pianofore, price 16s. net, post ree 4 “Doane Gente : 
jag a on by Mr ney oe F treble clef), post free for 24 
i pieces, pianoforte arrangements, &c. ‘ 
Depét of Italian Music, 23, Charles Street, Middlesex Hespital, Lone . 


New Edition. 


GWEET VILLAGE BELIS. Poetry by the late Drsmonp 


Ryan. Sung by Mdme Christine Nilsson, also by Malle 8 6 
x h 
the Monday Popular Concerts. The Music by J. W. DAVISO “oy 
London : Duncan Davison & Co, 244, Regent Street, W. , 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 


LYON & HALL, 


WARWIOK MANSION. 











OORE and BURGESS MINSTREL SONGS.—AIl the 

new and beautiful Songs, Ballads, &c., sung by this distinguished company 

of Vocalists are now published by the Proprietors, Messrs Moore and Burgess, 

from whom they may be obtaine by the Music-trade and the public. Permission 

to sing any of the Songs contained in Messrs Moore and Burgess’s repertoire is 

always freely accorded on application to the Manager. It is not necessary to 
obtain a licence to sing these songs at private meetings and soirées, 


NYHE MOST BEAUTIFUL SONGS and BALLADS of the 

day are those sung by the MOORE and BURGESS MINSTRELS at Sr 
JaMEs’s HALL. The words of all these songs are written by the most eminent 
authors, and the music composed by the most celebrated musicians of the age, 
including Henry 8. Leigh, E. L. Blanchard, Frank Vizetelly, Charles Dunphie, 
J. R. Thomas, W. Meyer Lutz, John Hobson, &c. 


\ OORE AND BURGESS MINSTREL SONGS. 
4 The following new and charming Songs and Ballads, just published by 
the Proprietors, Messrs Moore and Burgess. 

Sing me the songs that I loved long 

ago. 

The Piquet. 

The wild, white rose. 

A boatman’s life for me. 

My Lily. 

Sing, dearest, sing. 

Many weary years ago. 

May be ordered through any Musicseller, or obtained direct from the Publishers, 

St James’s Hall, post free. 








Return of the Exile. 
Glory or the Grave. 

The Alpine Hunter, 
Heavenly Voices. 

Gentle Flowers. 

The Buckles on her Shoes, 
The Flight of the Birds. 





Post free, One and Sixpence. 


ING ME THE SONGS THAT I LOVED LONG AGO. 
Composed by W. MryER Lutz. One of the most beautiful and tuneful 
Ballads introduced by the MOORE and BURGESS MINSTRELS for some time 
past. Now being sung with immense success at Sr JaMEs’s HALL. Can be 
ordered through any Musicseller; or obtained from the Manager of the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels, St James's Hall. 


HE FLIGHT OF THE BIRDS.—An entirely new and 

charming Ballad. Words written by Henry 8. Lergu, Esq. Suitable for 
Alto, Tenor, or Soprano voices. Now being sung by the MOORE and BURGESS 
MINSTRELS, at St JAMES’s HALL, with extraordinary success. Oan be ordered 
of all Musicsellers; or obtained direct from the Manager of the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels, St James’s Hall. 


_ iv Ti A) ‘ ry 
Nee AND BEAUTIFUL SONGS FOR CHRISTMAS.— 
I “Sing me the songs that I loved long ago,” ‘‘ The Flight of the Birds,” 
‘The Piquet,” and ‘‘ Sing, dearest, sing.” The test successes ever achieved 
by the Moore and Burgess Minstrels. Can be ordered through all Musicsellers ; 
and of the Publishers, Messrs Moore and Burgess, 8t James’s Hall. Post free, 1s. 6d. 


HERR SIGISMUND LEHMEYER. 
ERR SIGISMUND LEHMEYER (Professor at the 


London Academy of Music) begs to make known to the Musical Profession 
and the Public that he is no connection of Herr Lahmeyer, the similarity of 
whose name with that of Herr 81¢IsMUND LEHMEYER’S has caused frequent mis- 
understanding with his friends and pupils. Herr Sia¢ismunD LEHMEYER'S 
address is No. 7, Store Street, Bedford Square. 


SUNG BY MADAME CHRISTINE NILSSON. 
FEAR THY KISSES, GENTLE MAIDEN (Poetry by 
SHELLEY), and ‘‘ SWEET VILLAGE BELLS” (Poetry by the late DesMonD 
Ryan), the Music by J. W. DAVISON, sung by Mdme Christine Nilsson, at her 
Grand Concert, at ST James’s HALL, are published, price 4s. each, by Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


Just Published. 


REAMING AND WAKING. Song. The Words by Mrs 
PrEirFER. The Music by Mrs MOUNSEY BARTHOLOMEW. Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 




















Just Published, 


HEN ALL IS HUSHED. Song. The Words and 


Music by LILLIE ALBRECHT. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison 
& Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 





 TANNHAUSER. 
H! THOU MOST LOVELY EVENING STAR (“0! 
DU MEIN HOLDER ABENDSTERN”). Song from the Opera, 


Tannhiuser, by RicHARD WAGNER, Price 3s, London: Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





TANNHAUSER. 
[ Oe DU SOIR (“OH! THOU MOST LOVELY 


EVENING STAR”). Transcribed for the Pianoforte by Franz Liszt. 
Price 3s. London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 
SPIRATION. Song. The Words and Music by Franx 


James Amor (of Salisbury). Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 
244, Regent Street, W. 





New Edition. 


Vocal Duet. Composed by Joun 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent 


ISTER MINE. 


BARNETT. Price 4s, 
Btreet, W. 
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HER MAJESTY’S OPERA. 


Norma, Faust, Robert le Diable, and Semiramide were the operas 
last week. These were repetitions; but to Faust a new interest 
was given through the reappearance of M. Faure, who was greeted 
by an audience that filled every part of the theatre with such a 
welcome as is never accorded except to those who enjoy, and have 
long enjoyed, the highest favour of the public. The character 
undertaken in M. Gounod’s opera by the great French lyric come- 
dian was, it may be imagined, Mephistopheles, in the general 
delineation of which he has never had a rival. . Not less dramati- 
cally conceived than consistently wrought out, this performance 
leaves absolutely nothing to desire. A more striking combination 
of inward subtlety and outward fascination of manner it is hard to 
conceive. The assumption of easy good nature is so well put on 
that there can be no difficulty in understanding why, at first sight, 
Mephistopheles deceives all with whom he comes in contact, and 
why, despite his strange attire, nobody seems perplexed by his 
presence. In short, M. Faure proves himself master of his art in 
both its essential requirements, being a consummate actor as well as 
a consummate vocalist. Rarely has he shone to greater advantage 
than on the present occasion, when, doubtless moved by the 
heartiness of his reception, he exerted his powers to the utmost. 
The salient features in his Mephistopheles scarcely require pointing 
out one after the other. From the instant of Mephistopheles’ un- 
expected apparition, at the summons of the desponding philo- 
sopher, he takes possession of the stage, keeps it, and is aconspicuous, 
though never too conspicuous, figure throughout. What “ busi- 
ness” M. Faure makes at the Kermesse, where Mephistopheles en- 
tertains the students and burghers with his song about gold and its 
potential influence ; his fortune-telling ; the wine he draws from 
the cask of Bacchus; the quarrel with Valentine and the rest, 
after mentioning the name of Margaret ; his defiance, fortified by 
the magic circle; and his ultimate discomfiture at the semblance 
of the Cross typified by the inverted swords of the students, every- 
one knows. Not less remarkable is the scene in Margaret's gar- 
den, where Mephistopheles has a more important part to enact, in 
substituting the casket of jewels for the flowers of the constant 
though never over-interesting Siebel, and his pretended courtship 
of Martha, after telling her of her husband’s sudden death, to 
divert her attention from the conversation between Margaret and 
Faust, and—not to specify other points—the laugh of scornful 
derision on finding that his design against Margaret’s peace is 
accomplished. The taunting serenade at Margaret’s window ; and 
last, not least, the declamation in the scene of the Cathedral, when, 
as the invisible monitor of her conscience, Mephistopheles frustrates 
the unhappy penitent’s endeavours ‘0 pray, are also both superb— 
the one asan example of withering irony, the other of stern solemnity. 
In all these situations M. Faure was at his best on the occasion of 
which we speak ; and, in fact, a more thoroughly finished exhibition 
of histrionic combined with vocal art could hardly have been wit- 
nessed. His singing was impressive throughout, and he was 
loudly encored in both airs, assenting, however, to the unreasonable 
demand only in favour of the serenade. His associates were 
Mesdames Christine Nilsson and Trebelli, Signors Stagno and Del 
Puente. Of Mdme Nilsson’s Margaret we spoke but lately, and 
need only add now that her impersonation of the character was 
never worthier unqualified praise. 

At the repetition of Semiramide on Saturday night, M. Faure 
was the Assur. Like Tamburini of old, the French artist sees a 
dramatic no less than a vocal meaning in the character of Semira- 
mide’s confederate as poisoner of her husband, Ninus; and so 
significantly is this conveyed that a something essential to the plot, 
which to indifferent observers (who don’t consult the book) may 
appear a little shadowy, is at once understood. Of course, every 
Assur knows this; but few make it so prominent as M. Faure. 
As a noticeable instance may be cited the finale to Act I, where 
the ghost of Ninus appears, at the opening of the tomb, just as 
the Queen of Babylon has nominated Arsace, not merely successor 
to the throne, but also as her own future husband. Further into the 
not very edifying story it is uselesstoenter. Weknowitatthe lyric 
theatre simply as Rossini’s Semiramide; and while we have the 
music of Rossini and competent representatives of the three 
leading characters, theopera stands in little danger of forfeiting its 
popularity. M. Faure sang admirably ; and, in a gorgeous cos- 
tume, gave all the idea of a magnificent Assyrian Prince. Malle 
Tietjens was, of course, Semiramide, and Madame Trebelli, Arsace. 











There was a crowded house, and, as a prelude to the performance, 
the National Anthem was given by chorus and orchestra 
combined.— Times. 

The opera on Monday last was Faust—Mdlle Valleria taking the 
part of Margaret, in place of Mdme Christine Nilsson (indisposed) ; 
on Tuesday the Huguenots—with Mdlle Tietjens as Valentine, M. 
Faure as Nevers (first time in this country), and Herr Rokitansky 
(his first appearance for six years); and on Tuesday, Robert le 
Diable. A morning performance of Faust is announced for to- 
day ; and for the evening the Barbiere—for the rentrée of Mdlle 
Marguerite Chapuy as Rosina, with the début of two strangers, 
Signors Dorini and Fiorini, as Almaviva and Bartolo. 

O-——— 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Repetitions of the Huguenots and Guillaume Tell were among 
the performances of last week. In the Huguenots Signor Nicolini 
made his first appearance for the season, replacing Signor Carpi 
in the part of Raoul de Nangis. The Raoul of this gentleman is 
well known, and needs no fresh description. Enough that his 
voice was in excellent condition, and that he was warmly received, 
earning great and well-merited applause throughout the opera, 
more especially in the long duet with Valentina immediately suc- 
ceeding the “ Benediction of the Swords.” After this he was 
twice called before the curtain with Mdlle D’Angeri. The return 
of Signor Nicolini materially strengthens the tenor department of 
Mr Gye’s company. 

M. Gounod’s Romeo e Giulietta was revived in 1875, after a 
silence of some years, and its revival was welcomed with satisfac- 
tion, mingled with surprise that it should for any lengthened 
period have been withdrawn from the Covent Garden repertory. 
True, Mario was no longer at hand to play Romeo; but Madame 
Adelina Patti was still at her post, ready once more to delight us 
with such an impersonation of Capulet’s fair daughter as, in any 
circumstances, no matter to whose music the story may have been 
wedded, is without parallel in the remembrance of the actual 
generation. We do not think of comparing Romeo with Faust, 
but the hand that traced the one is clearly apparent in the other ; 
and this despite occasional reminders of Meyerbeer’s style of 
treating melodramatic situations, as in the second scene of Act III, 
and a certain leaning towards the procedure of Wagner which can 
hardly escape recognition in a good deal of Act V. Still, we have 
the charm, which in Faust is so powerfully manifested, of M. 
Gounod’s way of expressing the varied phases of love, which, 
though in some degree liable to the charge of mannerism, is hardly 
on that account the less fascinating. It must be allowed, 
moreover, that in Mireille, founded upon Mistral’s Provencal poem, 
Miréio (introduced at Her Majesty’s Theatre in 1864), the French 
composer has adopted a tone of greater simplicity and freshness, 
never wearying through sensational excess; but the atmosphere 
surrounding this graceful pastoral is distinct from that which sur- 
rounds the works coming respectively before and after it. The 
question, however, has been discussed often enough. Romeo is 
accepted both on the Continent and here; and though certainly not 
M. Gounod’s best work, reveals so much of his peculiar bent of 
thought, with here and there such unquestionable touches of 
genius, as to secure for ita hearty reception whenever and wherever 
adequately represented. How the play of Shakspere has been 
fashioned into the shape of a drama for music by MM. Barbier and 
Carré, who had already undertaken a similar task in Faust, has 
been more than once described. That it is skilfully done—as 
skilfully, the materials considered, as Faust itself—has been 
granted ; and there is noreason for revoking that admission. Each 
of the five acts, or scenes, into which (again like Faust) it is divided 
has a beginning, middle, and end so well planned and developed 
that even English admirers of M. Gounod’s music will, for the 
sake of the closing duet, forgive a departure from the original, 
which brings Romeo temporarily to life again. It remains but to 
add a few remarks about the performance. The cast of the 
dramatis persone is inmost respects identical with that of last season, 
first in importance being the Giulietta—or let us say Juliet, 
more familiar and endearing name—of Madame Patti, whose 
impersonation of the love-lorn maiden is perfect. Her gay 
demeanour in the opening scene—the féte at the house of old 
Capulet—before she encounters Romeo, is thoroughly natural ; and 
could we regard the somewhat common waltz air which she executes 
so brilliantly, and which is encored so unmercifully, as in keeping 
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with the personage assumed, would lend all the more effect to 
what appears subsequently. But it is the brief conversation with 
Romeo, embodied in a “ madrigal ” (so-termed), “ Angiol regina,” 
that first reveals the true Juliet. Here the studied simplicity of 
the music is just what the situation demands, and its significance 
is thoroughly felt and expressed by Madame Patti. In the scene 
that ensues, the secret meeting of the lovers—Juliet on the 
terrace, Romeo in the garden—her acting is reserved and graceful, 
as it should be, yet not without glimpses of the passion aroused, 
marked by ever increasing earnestness as the moment for Romeo's 
departure approaches. All this, by the way, is most eloquently 
expressed in the music of M. Gounod. Not to dwell, however, 
upon details, we may add that the further steps in the progress of 
the story, through which the character of Juliet is more and more 
fully declared, are precisely what they were last year—what, 
indeed, they were in 1867, when Madame Patti first essayed the 
character. The parting scene between the lovers, after I'riar 
Laurence has united them in holy wedlock ; that where the Friar 
dilates, one by one, upon the effects of the potion through the 
administration of which Juliet is to be rid of the promised 
marriage with “County Paris” (where the acting of Madame 
Patti is worth all attention) ; that in which the seeming death of 
the heroine frustrates the designs of her parents; and the finale 
where Juliet and Romeo are parted no more to meet, display 
their wonted excellence, and were as keenly appreciated as on any 
former occasion. The singing is quite on a par with the acting; 
and what M. Gounod has written for Juliet in the most prominent 
situations, what in the lengthy duets, and how frequently as trying 
as it is expressive, need not be insisted on. That Madame Patti is 
equal to her task was never proved more convincingly. In Signor 
Nicolini she is matched with a sympathetic Romeo, looking the 
character to a wish, earnest and intelligent, and throwing much 
impassioned feeling into the music, which he sings with artistic 
care and correctness. In the three duets particularly he was a 
most efficient help to his companion. Signor Cotogni plays 
Mercutio with much animation, and tries his best to make some- 
thing out of the description of Queen Mab (“ Mab, regina di 
menzogne ”), the music to which, unfortunately, is as laboured as 
it is ineffective. The Friar Laurence of Signor Bagagiolo and 
the Capulet of Signor Graziani are both satisfactory, the rich and 
sonorous bass voice of the former being just fitted for the phrases 
he has to declaim. The characters of subordinate interest are 
allotted to Mdlle Cottino (Stephano), Signors Tagliafico, Raguer, 
and Sabater. The performance generally, under the direction of 
Signor Bevignani, is very effective, while the mtse-en-scene and 
subsidiary arrangements merit all the praise bestowed upon them a 
twelvemonth since. But that the opera requires still further 
wn especially in certain situations, is admitted on all 
ands. 

The Nozze di Figaro of Mozart, always fresh, always welcome, 
followed in due course, and was, on the whole, a thoroughly 
enjoyable performance. The parts of the Countess, Susanna, and 
Cherubino were respectively assigned to Mdlles Albani, Bianchi, 
and Zaré Thalberg. ach of these ladies did her best to give effect 
to the music, and each succeeded. It is unnecessary to name in 
succession the rare gems of melody in which this most tuneful of 
operas abounds, Enough that the two soliloquies of the discon- 
solate Countess, the two airs of Susanna, the two of Cherubino, 
the duet between the Count and Susanna, and that between 
Susanna and the Countess, one and all, made the never failing 
impression, both duets being encored, as was the canzonet of 
Cherubino, “ Voi che sapete.” The other parts were sustained by 
Signor Cotogni (Figaro), who was loudly applauded after “Non 
piu andrai,” Signor Graziani (the Count), Signors Ciampi, Bettini, 
and Tagliafico. But no more need be said of the Nozze—now for 
some years happily a fixture in the Covent Garden repertory. 
The opera on Saturday night was the Traviata, the National 
Anthem being played by the orchestra previous to the rising of 
the curtain. The house was very full, and the Violetta of the 
evening was now Mdme Adelina Patti, to whom all schools of 
music seem to come easily. This alone sufficed to excite the 
attention of the audience, and to give new zest to music which is 
becoming a little too familiar. But Mdme Patti’s assumption of 
the “ Lady of the Camelias” would confer attraction upon a much 
less hackneyed work. The other parts were sustained by the same 
artists as when, some time since, Mdlle Rosavella was the heroine. 





The opera on Monday was Tannhaitiser; on Tuesday, Il Tro- 
vatore—with Mdme Patti as Leonora; on Thursday, Don Giovanui 
—Mdme Patti, this time, as Zerlina; and on Friday J Puritani— 
with Mdlle Albani. To-night, Don Pasquale, with Mdlle Marimon 
as Norina. Meanwhile Verdi's Aida is in forward preparation. 

O---—- 


THE MUSICAL COPYRIGHT QUESTION, 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Era.” ) 


Str,—As large proprietors of musical works which have been 
attacked in the Hra for several weeks past, allow us to say a few 
words in answer to your numerous correspondents, who mostly seem 
to be ignorant of the subject they are writing about. In the first 
place, let us state that no one has suffered any hardship from our 
hands. No one has been taken by surprise by claims suddenly and 
unexpectedly made. We are the proprietors of some fourteen opera 
hea and in these works, and no others, have we insisted upon our 
rights of performance. The names of these operas have been con- 
tinually ivitiant in your columns for many years past, and all 
persons have been cautioned against making use of them in burlesques 
or any other form without our permission. The reason why we have 
insisted upon our rights of performance in these operas is simple 
enough. We have said several thousands of pounds to MM. Offenbach, 
Lecocq, and Vasseur for the rights of performances in their operas, 
independently of what has been given for the right of publication or 
copyright. The receipts from the performances of these works are 
an important matter, producing much larger results than can be 
obtained from their publication. We do not know that this state- 
ment is called for, but as an impression exists that performing rights 
are altogether of a fanciful and fictitious character, we think it as 
well to give the simple facts. Having said so much, we now ask 
you upon what grounds music-hall proprietors are to be justified in 
invading the property of others? We have lately paid M. Lecoce 
£1,000 for his new opera, Pom-Pom. Is every vendor of beer aad 
music to help himself to the melodies of this work, making it appear 
stale and old when it comes to be given at a theatre? Three years 
ago we offered one of Offenbach’s operas to a London manager. He 
refused to give it because the wth aaa! had been already worn to 
death in various forms of burlesque. In fact, all our fourteen operas 
have been laid under contribution by music-hall proprietors, 
although not more than half of these works have yet been given at 
theatres, or brought in one shilling towards the sums we have paid 
for the performing rights. A positive injury is, therefore, inflicted 
upon us by these piracies, which we have at last resolved to put a 
stop to. Our object being to vindicate our rights more than to 
obtain compensation for losses sustained, we instructed our agent to 
settle every case on fair terms, and to accept payment of costs in 
settlement of two actions. These liberal offers have not been 
accepted. The music-hall proprietors, encouraged by sympathetic 
meetings, think they can defy us ; and we have resolved to proceed 
with every action in defence of our property. In conclusion, we 
must express our regret that a gentleman like Mr Baxter Langley 
(whose reputation is dear to his sduiters! should put himself forward 
as the apologist of musical piracies. He must be ignorant of all the 
facts or he would never make himself appear ridiculous by stigma- 
tising as ‘‘ offenders ” the persons who object to their property being 
made the subject of wholesale confiscation. —Your obedient servants, 

295, Regent Street, 25th May, 1876. BoosEy AND Co, 





CatantaA.—The frigate placed by the Italian government at the 
disposal of the Corporation of this town for the conveyance of 
Bellini's remains from France will reach here at the end of June or 
the commencement of July at six a.m. The city will be draped in 
mourning. In the evening it will be illuminated. Military bands 
will perform at the Villa Bellini and the Villa Pacini, and there 
will be a display of fireworks. During the night the remains will 
be removed to the church of Sant Antonino al Borgo. The next 
day there will be a meeting, with speeches and a distribution of 
commemorative medals at the University. At five p.m. a grand car 
will bear the remains from the church to the Cathedral. It will be 
ornamented with eight statues representing Bellini’s operas. The 
plans for it were furnished by Signori Rapisarda and Fichera, who 
designed the funeral car for Napoleon I. The cords of the pall 
will be held by the Prefect, the Mayor, the Cavaliere P. A. 
Coppola, and the Cavaliere Pietro Platania, These gentlemen will 
be followed by the Bellini family and a number of leading ladies of 
the city dressed in mourning. The third day is fixed for the 
services in the church. They will open with Mercadante’s Sym- 
phony, ‘‘Omaggio a Bellini.” Then will come a Requiem, which in 
its turn will be succeeded by a Cantata composed by the Cavaliere 
Coppola, and executed by 200 voices, 
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MUSIC, &c., AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, 


“Tt is a long lane that has no turning.” But I think our long 
lane, in the shape of wintry weather and a dearth of visitors, has 
found its turning. The last few days of real summer weather 
have induced even invalids to venture forth and get a sniff of the 
briny on the quay; while people who have been all the winter 
housed up at Pau, Mentone, Nice, and other warm climates, have 
put in an appearance, and remained a few days in this Ville de 
Plaisance. At present [ am rather hard up for musical notes. My 
notes must be those of the future. In fact, the “music of the 
future,” or coming, season in Boulogne resolves itself into concerts, 
fétes, &c., at the Etablissement des Bains, grand opera at the 
theatre, and various out-door performances, in the shape of balls 
and picnics at the Jardin des Tintilleries, religious processions 
along the streets, kc. The Mtablissement des Bains is under the 
control of the Maire and Town Council, who appoint a manager 
to look after their interests, to engage, subject to their approval, 
the various artists, and make arrangements for the concerts and 
fétes during the season. As manager at the present moment, and 
for some time past, they have a most efficient one in the person 
of M. Spiers. The afternoon concerts, which take place from four 
till five p.m., are always a great attraction, both to English and 
French visitors. Hitherto, they have generally consisted of about 
five morceaux—two overtures, a polka or valse, a selection from 
some opera, and an “andante” movement or a “Stiickchen ” of 
some kind of classical music. During the performance of this 
programme a varied audience assembles to listen to the same, or 
often not to listen; and the latter is encouraged by placing in 
a corridor, which runs the whole length of the concert-room, 
open by six or eight doors, groups of chairs—an arm-chair 
for materfamilias, and five others to form a family circle, in which 
needle-work is supposed to be, and gossip in a high pitched key 
is really done. 

This season the concerts are to be under the direction of M. 
Poussard, who promises to give every afternoon, for the delectation 
of his patrons, nothing but genuine classical music. If any lady 
were taken ill, I beg to state for the benefit of your readers that 
there is a room down stairs where any medical man in the town 
can be met by appointment at any time during or immediately 
after the concert. One of the local medical men does a large 
share of his practice this way every year, I am told. I fear that 
M. Spiers has thought too much of pleasing those, like himself, 
who do not get away from Boulogne to a London or Paris season, 
and forgotten that it would be more profitable, both pecuniarily 
and pleasurably, if he had catered for the tastes of those who 
visit the town during the season. Well, time will show how the 
scheme answers. M. Poussard’s concerts commence on June 15, 
and will -continue till October 15. I have heard some talk of 
operettes being introduced now and then, but whether in place of 
the afternoon concert, or extra performances, I know not. The 
theatre will reopen on June 27th, under the direction of M. 
Froment, a well-known Boulonnais, The first three months grand 
operas and vaudevilles will be given. M. Froment is now in 
Paris, and has nearly completed the selection of his opera troupe. 
Among them I hear of several old favourites here: M. Robert 
(“fort” tenor), M. and Madame Kinnel (bass and contralto), 
while during the season I have no doubt M. Ketten will favour us 
with a visit. Last, and not least, he has arranged with M. 
Champenois as conductor. M. Champenois was here with M. 
Clement Martin, and I have wineliaiead him before now in your 
columns as a most efficient musician in the right place. 

The Monday fétes at the Jardin des Tintilleries always attract 
crowds, and as all the profits made are for the Société de Bien- 
faisance, it is well this should be so. The dancing to an efficient 
band, with fireworks afterwards, affords amusement to some who 
cannot afford the luxuries of the Etablissement ; and at the same 
time their mite does perhaps more good than the larger sum which 
would be spent at the latter place of amusement. 

On Monday, last week, there was a grand affair in the shape of 
an excursion from Folkestone. Societies, consisting of Ancient 
Druids, Foresters, a mutual burial society, &c., to the number of 
15,000 in all, were met on their arrival by three steamers, by the 
local societies, and féted all over the town, the Museum attracting 
much attention. They left for Folkestone at 11 p.m., under the 
influence of the electric light, and in good “ spirits,” to judge from 
the way in which they gave “God save the Queen” in various keys 








(just off the Quays), to which the Gallic response was “Heep! 
Heep!!” Our neighbours always look upon shouting out this 
monosyllable as great chaff against the Britishers. 

Several gentlemen, who declared on Monday night that there 
was more than one electric light turned on, suffering on Tuesday 
morning from what medical men term, “Cephalalgia,” were to be 
seen on Tuesday. The return visit of our societies to Dover and 
Folkestone is to take place on Whit-Monday. X. T. R. 

Boulogne-sur-Mer, May 23rd, 1876. 

—_—o—— 
MR HALLE’S RECITALS. 
(From the ‘* Daily Telegraph.”) 

For some few years past the recitals annually given in St James’s 
Hall by Mr Charles Hallé have departed from the original plan, and 
so widened their scope as to include music for a variety of instru- 
ments. Now, however, Mr Hallé has returned to the old path. His 
concerts are again recitals of pianoforte works alone, relieved by an 
occasional song; and, as though to mark the conversion with par- 
ticular emphasis, he has set himself the task of playing Beethoven’s 
thirty-two sonatas in chronological order. He could do nothing 
more instructive for the numerous audience of genuine amateurs who 
sit at his feet every Friday afternoon. To this we must add that 
few pianists are better qualified for the work. Mr Hallé knows the 
subject thoroughly, and is fitted by temperament, and by the style 
which is the outcome of his temperament, to give it an educational 
exposition. There are artists who set before us loftier and more 
impressive views of the master, but these labour under the disad- 
vantage of drawing away our regard from the music to its exponent ; 
or it may be that they appeal with such force to the emotions that 
the intellect has no opportunity for action. With regard to the 
work upon which he is now engaged, Mr Hallé labours under no such 
disadvantage. He places Beethoven’s compositions before us with 
the calmness and surpassing clearness necessary to a full apprehension 
of their structure and meaning. If we are not excited, we are 
informed ; and if he do not make us look at him in amazement, we 
are enabled to see the master through the most transparent of media. 
Amateurs, therefore, have now an excellent opportunity of following 
step by step the onward march of Beethoven as a writer for the 
pianoforte ; tracing the growth of ideas which made a revolution, 
and marked an epoch in their particular sphere. 





LIFE’S PROBLEMS.* 


There was hope in the morning breezes, 
And brightly flowed the sea, 

As she walked apart, and questioned her heart 
Of the thing that life should be. 

“ And oh!” she cried, “ flow fast, thou tide, 
And hasten, ye lingering hours! 

For the path is sweet that waits for my feet, 
And fair are its budding flowers.” 


It was noontide in sultry summer, 
And the sea-mist blurred the day ; 

And a sobbing fall at her feet was all 
That the languid wave could say. 

And hand wrung hand, as she paced the strand, 
And murmured beneath her breath, 

‘Oh, weary life! oh, dreary life! 
Give hope, or give me death!” 

There was light on the clouds of sunset 
Brooding above the sea ; 

But the dusk had fallen around her path, 
As the tide ebbed tranquilly. 

And light was now on her lifted brow, 
As she gazed at the fading skies ; 

“ And to-day,” she said, “ with its hopes is dead ; 
But a brighter morn shall rise.” 


* Copyright. Jetty VoGEL. 











Novaro.—It is probable that next year this town will boast of a 
new theatre. The architect will be Sig. Scala, who built the 
Armonia at Trieste, the Ereteneo at Vicenza, the Teatro delle Logge, 
at Florence, and the Teatro Manzoni, at Milan, 
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PARIS SCRAPS. 
(From our Parisian Scrapper.) 
Written, or, at any rate first produced, after Faust, on the 18th 
February, 1860, namely, at the Théitre-Lyrique, then lodged at 
the Théatre Historique, on the Boulevard du Temple, M. Gounod’s 


comic opera, Philémon et Baucts, did not achieve a very notable | 


triumph. Several leading critics of the day were especially hard 
upon it. Sixteen years have.elapsed, and a marked change has 
taken place in public opinion as regards the work, which is 
now revived with success at the Opéra-Comique. Philémon et 
Bawis was originally intended for Baden-Baden. It was then 
treated in one act only. But, when there was a talk of trans- 
ferring it to the French capital, the authors of the libretto, 
MM. Jules Barbier and Michel Carré, enlarged it to two acts, and 
ultimately to three, in order to find a place for ballet music. 
The extra act, having nothing to do with the action, was speedily 
found to be a mistake. In the present revival, it has been 
omitted ; certainly a wise step, though depriving the public of 
two admirable pieces, the “ Chceur de I’Ivresse” and the “ Choeur 
des Blasphémes.” The introduction, however, was retained as 
one of the most spirited and clever numbers in the opera. 
The pieces which went best on the first night of the revival were 
the introduction, the first duet, the romance: “ Philémon 
m’aimerait encore,” sung by Baucis, Jupiter’s air, and the chorus of 
Corybantes, in the first act. In the second act, the largest amount 
of applause was accorded to the grand air of the heroine, the duet 
between her and Jupiter, and the trio with Vulcan. 

I give the cast at the Théitre-Lyrique and that at the Opera- 
Comique. 


1876. 
Mdlle Chapuy. 
M. Nicot. 

M. Bouhy. 


1860. 
Mdme Carvalho. 
M. Fromant . 
M. Battaille . 

a M. Balanqué. . M. Giraudet. 

A Bacchante . . Mdme Marie Sass . Nemo. 

By the time these lines appear in print, Mdlle Chapuy, if she is 
lucky enough to resist the rigours of a modern English summer, will 
be delighting you Londoners. More’s the pity—for us who dwell on 
the banks of the Seine, bien entendu. By her departure we lose 
a charming Baucis. Both under the traits of the old woman 
and as the young wife, Mdlle Chapuy approached perfection. 
By this last impersonation she has added many laurels to the stock 
she has gathered in so short a period, and revenged herself, 
both as a singer and an actress, on those who snubbed her when 
she first came out. Then she was nobody ; now she is everyone. 
There is nothing so successful as success. M. Nicot made a tolerable, 
but not a first rate, Philémon. M. Bouhy was imposing as the 
monarch of Olympus, and M. Giraudet gave well-marked character 
to the mythological predecessor of Messrs Palisser, Whitworth, 
Armstrong, and Krupp. 

From M. Adolphe Jullien, in Le Francais, I learn that :— 

“Seven operas at least, founded upon this graceful subject, have 
preceded M. Gounod’s work : three in Germany, three in France, 
and one in Italy. Baucie Filemone, an Italian opera by Gluck, was 
brought out at Parma in 1769. The German operas are that of 
Stegmann, performed at Hamburg, about 1783; that of Agthe, 
performed at Ballenstedt, about 1791 ; and that of Johannes Bohm, 
performed about 1805. The French operas date farther back. The 
first is by Malézieu for the words, and Matho for the music ; it was 
sung at Chatenay, in 1703, by Mdlle des Enclos and the Sieur 
Bastaron, artists of ‘the King’s music,’ at a /éte in honour of the 
Duchesse du Maine. The second formed an act of the grand ballet 
of La Paix, words by Roy, music by Rebel and Franceur. It was 
sung at the Grand Opera on the 29th May, 1738, by Mdlle Pélissier 
(Baucis), Chassé (Jupiter), Jélyotte (Philémon), and Tribou 
(Mercury). It was revived in 1748 at Mdme de Pompadour’s 
private theatre, the singers being the Favourite herself, the Duc 
d’Ayen, the Vicomte de Rohan, and the Chevalier de Clermont. 
The third opera of this name is an heroic ballad by Chabanon de 
Maugris, with music by Gossec, performed at the Grand Opera on 
the 26th September, 1775, after Alexis et Daphné, a pastoral by the 
same authors. It was the successful début on the stage of the 
creator of the symphony in France.” 

The question of who is to be the manager of the Opéra-Comique 
appears, at last, definitively settled. M. Carvalho has been 
selected to succeed M. Perrin, who has occupied the managerial 
throne only temporarily, The theatze will c'ose in a day or two, 


Baucis . 
Philémon . 
Jupiter . 





and not re-open before the Ist of September. The announcement 
of so long a vacation has somewhat taken the company by sur- 
prise. What are the odds they do not seize the opportunity to 
cross the Channel ? 

M. Albert Vizentini is not a man to let the grass grow under 
his feet. Scarcely has he inaugurated his new Théitre-National 
‘Lyrique with Dimitri ere he follows it up with Les Erynnies, 
Les Erynnies is not an opera, properly speaking, nor is it a new 
work. It is a drama with music; a melodrama, using that term 
in its highest and most dignified acceptation. It was originally 
performed at the Odéon some four years ago. The drama is 
founded on the Agamemnon of A®schylus, by M. Leconte de Lisle, 
the translator of Horace. To this drama, M. Massenet, one of the 
most promising young French composers of the present day, 
wrote certain pieces of music, which were, however, restricted both 
in form and number ; for the Odéon could not boast of singers, 
and its instrumental resources were summed up, if I am not mis- 
taken, in a stringed quintet, three trombones, and a drum. M. 
Massenet’s Liliputian score was received with favour. It was 
afterwards performed, with the addition of a “ Saturnalian 
Dance,” at the Concerts Populaires, under M. Pasdeloup, in whose 
bills it figured as “ Musique pour wne Pitce antique.” It has now 
been greatly augmented; and the production resulting from the 
combination of M. Leconte de Lisle’s drama with M. Massenet’s 
score reminds one of the class of works which includes Beethoven's 
Ruinen von Athen, Egmont, and Prometheus; Mendelssohn's Athalie, 
Midsummer Night's Dream, Antigone, and Gedipus; Schumann’s Man- 
fred ; and Meyerbeer’s Struensée. M. Massenet’s music is sombre 
in character, which was to be expected, considering the nature of the 
story it was written to illustrate. Still we may fairly ask whether 
a little light might not advantageously and pg: have been 
thrown in now and then. For instance, there is a ballet supposed 
to be typical of public rejoicing on the return of Agamemnon. 
Surely here was an opportunity for the composer to relieve the 
somewhat monstrous severity of his score. But he has not 
availed himself of it, and the ballet music bears the same impress 
of gloom as all the rest. In the interlude preceding the second 
part, and in a women’s chorus, M. Massenet proves unmistakably 
that he can be tender enough when he chooses. He also proves 
that he possesses the gift of melody, though the way in which he 
seems to seek his effects in form rather than in substance almost 
inspires one with a suspicion that, like some composers less 
generously endowed in this respect by nature, he is inclined to 
undervalue the gift in question. We know why the fox in the 
fable asserted that the grapes were sour. That M. Massenet, who has 
the grapes within his reach, should imitate the fox’s example is 
something to be deplored. Asa harmonist and a master in the 
employment of the orchestra, M. Massenet is entitled to all respect. 
To sum up, Les Erynntes is undoubtedly a work of sterling merit. 
It says much for the Parisians that they are still able to appreciate 
such a creation, after the rubbish with which they have been over- 
whelmed of late years. It is a pity that the piece cannot run long. 
The actors who sustain the principal parts belong to the com- 
pany at the Odéon, and the manager of that theatre may be 
obliged any day to withdraw them from the Lyrique. 

Nine years ago, that is to say, in the year of grace 1867, Le 
Magnifique, a one-act comic opera, carried off the prize offered 
for the best work of its kind, to be performed at the then Théatre- 
Lyrique under the management of M. Pasdeloup. Forty-three 
operas were sent in. Of these, five were selected as the most 
likely, and of the five, Le Magnifique was considered the 
best, to the great delight naturally of M. Jules Barbier, who 
furnished the libretto, and of M. Jules Philippot, who composed 
the music. The members of the jury who decided that, both from 
a dramatic and a musical point of view, Le Magnifique deserved 
the prize were MM. Pasdeloup, Eugéne Gautier, Benoist, Alex- 
andre Dumas, jun., Theodore Labarre, Edouard Fournier, 
Deloffre, Hippolyte Prévost, Ir. Sarcey, Louis Roger, Mangin, 
and Prince Poniatowski. Owing to the destruction by fire of the 
old theatre, Le Magnifique was never played till the other day, when 
it was produced by M. Vizentini as his third venture. It has turned 
out an utter failure. It is uninteresting and commonplace. To 
indulge in a lengthened commentary would be waste of time and 
space. This mistake was backed up on the first night by Adolphe 
Adam’s Sourd, which went off admirably, and sent everybody 
home in the best of l.umours. 
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Once more is M. Victor Massé obliged to seek a representative 
of the heroine in his opera of Paul et Virginie. Mdlle Heilbron, 
who was to have played the part, has paid forfeit to M. Vizentini, 
and accepted a more lucrative engagement at St Petersburg. 

The Society of Composers lately determined to mark the house 
where Hérold was born by a commemorative tablet. The house 
was supposed to be No. 30, Rue des Grands-Augustins, until M. 
Ferdinand Hérold stated that the house was No. 30, Rue des Viewr 
Augustins, at present Rue d’Argout. 

Among the recent deaths in musical circles must be chronicled 
that of Bernard Latte, formerly one of the leading musical 
publishers in this capital. He introduced to the Parisians Lucia 
di Lammermoor, Lucrezia Borgia, L’Elisir d’ Amore, and other 
works by Donizetti. The intimate friend of Rubini, Lablache, 
Malibran, and the most celebrated composers of the day, his cir- 
cumstances grew gradually worse, till at length he gained a pre- 
carious living by selling pieces of dance music and getting up balls. 
But he never sought aid from anyone, and was always welcomed 
by those who knew him in other days. He died on Thursday, the 
25th May, aged about sixty. 

= 
TANNHAUSER SIMPLIFIED. 
(By a Simplifier.) 

Tannhiuser is the opera standing mid- 
way between the Fiegende Hollinder 
and Lohengrin. The plots of all three, 
built upon ancient Teutonic myths, are 
of a far less questionable character than 
those of their successors, 77istan and the 
Nibelungen, containing little that can 
offend the most scrupulous. At the same 
time, Tannhduser has neither the harmless 
tendency of the Holldénder, nor the purely 
romantic atmosphere of Lohengrin. The 
: hero, little better than a sensualist, does 
not appreciate love in its divine ingenuousness, but only in its 
lower manifestations. He errs, and when weary of erring, repents, 
and is forgiven; errs again, and is again forgiven, being only 
saved from merited retribution by the prayers of a loving and 
constant woman, of whose affections he is by no means worthy. 
A certain poem by an eminent living poet (which I shall not 
specify by name*) describes with tolerable accuracy the Tann- 
hduser of the myth. This, however, Wagner, to his credit, has 
endeavoured to purify, by the introduction of Elizabeth, whose 
devotion to the hero-minstrel is not to be changed through any 
of his misdeeds, 

Tannhiuser is chief amongst the knights at the court of the 
Landgrave of Thuringia, where, year by year, the most celebrated 
singers and warriors are invited to contest for the prize at the 
Tournament of Minstrels. It would be well had Wagner given us 
some clue to that part of his hero's idiosyncrasy suggested by the 
medieval Teutonic ballad, 


‘*Der Tannhauser was ein Ritter gut ;’ 


but he has chiefly presented him through the medium of his least 
inviting attributes. ‘The opera is divided into three acts. The first 
shows us the interior of the Hirselberg Mount, near the Wartburg, 
the mysterious homeof Venus, who, by her artifices,inveigles wander- 
ing knights and minstrels to their destruction, After a year’s sojourn 
in this abode of luxury, the satiated Tannhiiuser, despite the wiles 
and entreaties of Venus, makes his escape, and, once more free, 
Joins a company of hunters, among whom are the Landgrave of 
Thuringia and the chief minstrels. With them he proceeds to the 
castle where the prize—the hand of Elizabeth—is to be contended 
for. Elizabeth, to Tannhiiuser’s astonishment, receives him in the 
kindest manner, and soon gives him to understand that her 
feelings are unaltered. He is thus persuaded to take part in the 
proceedings, and to sing for the much-coveted guerdon. While, 
however, other minstrels chant the praises of love (the topic 
selected for improvisation) in chaste and becoming terms, Tann- 
hiuser repeatedly interrupts them in strains of quite a different 
character, befitting the Venusberg and its denizens rather than an 
arena where song is enlisted to apostrophise love as the purest 
and least selfish of passions, This unexpected manifestation leadg 





Moist, the | Simplifier. 





* Why not? It is the Laus Vencris.—D. P, 





| to an outbreak of fury on the part of the nobles, and the life of 


the offender is on the point of being sacrificed; but Elizabeth, 
heroically interposing, secures his pardon on condition that he 
makes a pilgrimage to Rome to beg remission of his sins from the 
sovereign Pontiff. Their nature, however, is such that Tann- 
hiuser, though sincerely contrite, meets with a rebuff, and in 
despair wearily retraces his steps towards the Venusberg, in order 
once more to find consolation in that abode which he had 
relinquished, as he thought, for ever. Meanwhile, Elizabeth has 
been daily and nightly watching for his return; but seeing the 
pilgrims come back, and he not among them, she abandons hope. 
Her prayers, huwever, have had effect; and while the phantoms 
of Tannhiuser’s former associates appear in a mist, inviting him 
to — them, his attention is arrested by a funeral cortége wind- 
ing through the valley. Pilgrims are singing a burial chant over 
an open bier, which contains the dead body of Elizabeth. Tle 
phantoms vanish at the sound of these holy strains; Tannhiuser 
approaches the bier, and, recognising Elizabeth, kneels before it, 
as in prayer, and dies, Pav Moist. 
sips 


CHRISTINE NILSSON’S ALICE, 


On Saturday, when Robert le Diable was revived, for the sake of 
once more introducing Mad. Christine Nilsson as Alice, the house 
was crowded in every part, and the audience was one of the most bril- 
liant of the season. This revival was acceptable, not only because 
of the heroine of the evening, but because of the opera itself, 
which must always rank among the best and brightest its com- 
poser has bequeathed to the world. Meyerbeer was in the prime 
of life when he produced Robert, at a period when the Paris Grand 
Opera was bringing out masterpiece after masterpiece. Now, just 
forty-five years later, its bloom has not gone off, its racy and 
luxuriant melodies appealing to the ear as vividly as of old. In short, 
it is an inspiration of genius, and as such will live. Few can have 
forgotten the impression created by Mad. (then Mdlle) Nilsson, in 
1870, on first playing Alice at Her Majesty’s Opera. Many then 
present could easily have remembered the Alice of 1847, whom, 
three and twenty years earlier, the late Mr Benjamin Lumley pre- 
sented to an enraptured public, at the then fashionable theatre in 
the Haymarket—thereby making head against the formidable 
opposition at Covent Garden. On. the appearance of the second 
fair-haired songstress, not a few exclaimed—“ Here is another 
‘Swedish nightingale.”” Nor, after all, were they so very far 
wrong. Mad. Nilsson has much in common with her renowned 
compatriot and predecessor. She never could have seen Jenny 
Lind as Alice; and yet it would be easy enough to imagine that 
she had, so closely does she resemble her in the general view of 
the character. To cite but one example—the great scene where 
Alice, seeking for her lover, Raimbaud, in the vicinity of the sub- 
terranean cavern, is suddenly confronted by Bertram, Mad. 
Nilsson’s entire conception, as well as her manner of developing 
this, makes us almost believe that the primeval Alice of the Italian 
stage is again before us. In the tones of her pure soprano voice, 
too, there is also a something indefinable which charms, as did 
those of the original. Looked at as a whole—and we have no 
intention to examine it point by point—Mad. Nilsson’s Alice is 
as striking and deeply considered an assumption as could now be 
witnessed on the boards of the Italian Opera. The dramatic 
purport is thoroughly understood and carefully wrought out, in 
each stage of its progress. We have always the single-hearted girl 
rising step by step, as the interest of the story unfolds itself, until 
the climax is reached and the beneficent mission accomplished. 
The singing of Mad. Nilsson is on a par with her acting, the purely 
melodious phrases, before the suspicions of Alice are aroused, and 
the declamatory passages, where the timid maiden, under force of 
circumstances, has developed into a heroine, being equally at com- 
mand. But we have said enough to give full expression to our 
estimate of this very fine performance.— Graphic. 








FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAtnE.—Malle Brandt, of the Royal Opera- 
house, Berlin, has been singing at the Stadttheater. ; 

BrrGamo.—Sig. Antonio Pezzoli has presented the Town Library 
with three thick volumes of Pianoforte Sonatas for two and Four 
Hands, composed by Donizetti between 1817 and 1820. Besides 
their intrinsic worth, these Sonatas, which have never been pubs 
lished, derive an additional value from the fact of their being in the 
composer’s own handwriting, 
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ST JAMES’S HALL, 


REGENT STREET anv PICCADILLY. 


MR CHARLES HALLE’S 
Meethoven Recitals. 


Me CHARLES HALLE has the honour to announce that 
the remaining THREE of his SIXTEENTH Series of PIANOFORTE 
REOITALS will take place on the following Afternoons :— 


Fripay, June 9, 1876. | Fripay, June 16, 1876. 
Fripay, June 23, 1876. 








SIXTH RECITAL, 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 9. 


To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 





... Beethoven. 


SONATA in F major, Op. 54—Mr Cuartes HALLE .... 
.. Schumann. 


SONG, “ Er, der Herrliebste von allen” ... sis na 

Mdlle THEKLA FRIEDLANDER. 
GRAND SONATA (the Impassionata) in F minor, Op. 57 

Mr Cartes HALLE. 

SONGS—Mdme HELENE WEINBERGER. 
SONATA in F sharp major, Op. 73—Mr CHARLES HALLE _... 
SONG, “ Lieblingsplitzchen "—Mdlle THEKLA FRIEDLARDE 
SONATA in G major, Op. 79—Mr OuaRLEs HALLE _... aes 


.. Beethoven, 


... Beethoven, 
.. Mendelssohn. 
... Beethoven, 


Accompanist ... . Mr Zerprat. 





Prices—Sofa Stalls, 7s.; Balcony, 3s.; Area, 1s. 

Tickets at Chappell & Co.’s, 50, New Bond Street; Mitchell's, 38, Old Bond 
Street ; Ollivier’s, 38, Old Bond Street; Keith, Prowse & Co.'s, 48, Cheapside; 
af 4, Royal Exchange Buildings; and at Austin’s Ticket Office, 28, Picca- 

y. 





DEATH. 
On May 24, at the Close, Exeter, ALFRED ANGEL, for 34 years 
organist of the Cathedral, aged 60. 
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King and Heard. 
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Dr Buxs (waking).—More brandy, 

: Brown ? 

Dr BRANDIES.— Pale? 

Dr Buis.—Both. 

Dr Buis.—All tickets gone for first three ? 
axpres._. § Lhere are three more. 

Dr Braxpizs. ( And three more. 

Dr Buxs.—I’ll have three more, and three more. 


(All asleep—dreaming of Bayreuth.) 





NOTICE. 

To ApvERTISERS.— The Office of the Mustcat. Wor is at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 





JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH’S MASS IN B MINOR.* 
(Concluded from page 373.) 


IV.—OFFERTORIUM. 

ws the confession of faith, the preliminary Mass ends. The 

sacrificial act, properly speaking, of High Mass commences 
with the Offertorium. The Priest, taking bread and wine, lays, 
with prayer, the host on the paten, mixes the water in the chalice, 
fervently begs that the earthly elements (bread and wine) may be 
consecrated, and exhorts the congregation to pray that God will 
graciously accept the sacrifice. Removed from the range of the 
Profane, the General, and the Indefinite, the sacrifice is consecrated 
to its especial e. 

, er No. 20.—Sanctus. 

A prayer of thanks for the boon of redemption passes into the 
Sanctus (D major, 4-4), which, in its turn, is presented to us in the 
full pomp of every available resource. Instead of the oboes, three 
flutes are used on this occasion. Rich and full of lofty grandeur, 
the chorus moves along in six parts (two contraltos), working in 
splendid groups counter to, and with, each other, while, amid their 
swelling harmony, the bass is heard prominently and powerfully, 
as it proudly pursues its course. Everything strains jubilantly 
upwards, towards the light, in which the holiness of the Lordis 
hidden. Praying before him kneels the multitude of heavenly 
beings. In long drawn chords, as well as in rich passages, their 
song streams to the clouds above. A richly fashioned theme, 
“ pleni sunt c@li,” is seized in fugued style by the voices, which, 
amid the swell of instruments, they build up higher and higher. 
To the utmost limits of the Possible does the great master of tone 
lead his hosts, piling up with unexampled boldness the treasures 
of his melody, and the rich stores of his harmonic wealth. 
Astounded at the grandeur of this mighty piece, we in vain look 
for aught else like it. 

Hitherto, the work has risen, step by step. Each separate 
number, however perfect, appears simply meant to prepare us 
for that which follows. When in this chorus, again, from out the 
clouds of heaven resplendent with light, the song of God’s angels 
is wafted down to us, like an announcement from the Limitless, 
when it attracts us to it on high, and plunges us in that wondrous 
state of supernatural transport, the outcome of the noblest enthu- 
siasm, we are not wrong in believing that we reach the culminating 
point of the great work, and that it is not within the bounds of 
possibility to go beyond it. 


No. 21.— Hosanna. 

The following eight-part “‘ Hosanna in Excelsis” (D major, 3-8), 
in which two choruses, competing, with rare splendour, one against 
the other, to set forth the jubilation of the Heavenly Host before 
the flashing glance of God the Highest, is scarcely capable of 
keeping up the previous effect. 


No. 22.—Benedictus. 

To these rich choruses, of such sublime magnificence and effect, 
the Church appends the summons to sing with the Angels and the 
heavenly spirits the praises of God and of the immaculate Lamb, 
who will soon renew, upon the altar, His sacrifice. From this 
formula of belief springs the Benedictus (D major, 3-4). Written 
for the solo tenor and the solo violins, it belongs, despite the 





* From Johann Schastian Bach, by C. H. Bitter, Berlin, 1866. 
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expressive melody of the latter instruments, to those works of 
the master which are difficult to be understood, and in which 
warmth of feeling and intensity are, as far as the great majority 
of the auditors is concerned, thrown into the background. 


No. 23.—Hosanna. 
This is followed by the eight-part Hosanna, repeated without 
change, and closing, in fiery praises of the Lord, the fourth part 


of the action of the Mass. 
V.—Canon. 


The last part, the Canon (in virtue of the unalterable rule 
according to which the bloodless sacrifice of the New Testament 
is uniformly celebrated) contains the prayers before the transub- 
stantiation, the transformation of the bread and wine into the 
body and blood of Christ, the introduction to the Holy Sacrament. 

No, 24—Agnus Dei. 

The body of Jesus is torn by his wounds, his sufferings, and his 
death, just as the Priest breaks up the fragments of the host at the 
altar. And just as the bread is mixed in the chalice, amid prayer, 
with the blood of the Lamb, the reunion of the body with the 
soul is represented to us. Out of this symbolical act is developed 
the Agnus Dei. We find this piece treated as an air for the 
contralto (G minor, 4-4). The violins, al” wntsono and above the 
abrupt tones of the fundamental bass, begin the pre-eminently 
beautiful composition by strangely plaintive melodic passages, 
which speak to us, as it were, from out the depths of a sorrowing 
heart. Once more do we behold upon the altar the Lamb of God, 
burdened with the sins of the world, and ready to offer himself up 
as a sacrifice for them, thus completing for us the new covenant 
with God. In this we recognise the elements transformed into the 
body and blood of Christ, the bread of life and the chalice of 
salvation, in which reposes the remission of our sins, so far as 
our faith and our love render us worthy of it. In the pure and 
noblest beauty of flowing melody the solo song, advancing towards 
the instruments in their plaintive course, gravely proceeds further 
with them in supplicating prayer. “ Have mercy upon us” we 
exclaim once more. With tearful expression does the voice 
entreat, and with it supplicate also the obbdigato instruments. 

Kept very short, when compared with the character of the other 
airs in the great work, this piece may everywhere be certain of 
producing a powerfully moving impression. We have here no 
dogma ; it is not intellect and calculation which are here at work. 
Priestly belief, standing without the sphere of the congregation, 
is not praying here to the Almighty ; here, in humble hope and 
full of tremulous sorrow, speaks out of the depths of one’s own 
heart the aspiration for eternal salvation. 


No. 25.—Dona nobis Pacem. 

As the multitude of the Faithful sink down in the dust before 
God they feel serenity return to their fear-stricken souls. The 
sacrifice is consummated, and the divine result made manifest. The 
prayer for peace and unity is expressed in the four-part chorus 
(D major, alla breve), in which, with some trifling alterations, we 
find repeated the chorus noticed, as No, 6, under the heading: 
“ Gratias.” 

Thus, full of serious and calm sublimity, ends this comprehensive 
composition, which, by its grandeur of design and depth of con- 
ception, towering far above the time in which it was written, is 
still, after an existence of nearly a century and a-half, looked upon 
by many with doubt, and by many laid aside with timid reverence. 
If we cast a retrospective glance at it, it strikes us as a fresco 
picture drawn with gigantic strokes, and containing within its 
colossal proportions the revelations of Christianity. Though the 
great composer selected for his picture the form of the Mass, what 
he offers us is none the less the embodiment of Christian views 











generally. Lost in astonishment, the believer’s mind visits with 
him the heights and depths of humanity, the jubilant brilliancy 
of the Heavenly Hosts, and the horrible abysses from which 
glances forth the lurking and ghastly eye of Death. The terrors 
of the Last Judgment, the struggle and the victory of redemption, 
pass before us in rich tone-masses, penetrating with lofty and 
solemn earnestness into the deepest recesses of our feelings. 

But while with just admiration we follow the impression which 
this gigantic work is calculated to evoke, careful attention is no 
less due to its perfect form as well as the command over, and artistic 
utilisation of, all the resources by the help of which the master 
succeeded in placing his tone-pictures before us, and to the clear- 
ness and grandeur of the plan according to which he divides the 
purport and words of the Mass, individualising them into their 
utmost results. We are not of opinion that it would be useful to 
compare this great work with another of similar proportions, the 
High Mass, namely, of L. van Beethoven. But we are, also, not 
of opinion that we have, even approximately, exhausted it. We 
feel very well how much our ability is inferior to our will. Our 
task required that, in the course of its remarkable composer's 
biography, we should endeavour to show, in this work as well as 
elsewhere, to what a stupendous height his mind could soar, and 
what a stamp of peculiar individuality he impressed upon every 
subject which he considered himself bound to carry out. 

The three great works which Bach, soaring above his numberless 
other masterpieces, created, namely : 

The Passion of St Matthew, 
The Mass in B minor, and 
The Christmas Oratorio, 


stand side by side on a footing of perfect equality. If the first 
named work, the Passion of St Matthew, comes nearer to our com- 
prehension, the cause must be sought not so much in the compo- 
sition itself, as in the outward and inward conditions inherent 
to the latter. But our astounded gaze will always rest, full of 
wondering reverence, upon the masterpiece we have been con- 
sidering. 





Mpme Grmatpt, from Rome, an Italian pianist of distinction 
in the classical school, has arrived in London for the season. 

Mpiie Mareveritr Cuapvy having caught cold immediately 
on her arrival in London, her part in the Barliére, this evening, 
will be sustained by that accomplished singer, Mdlle Varesi. 

Roya AcapEmy oF Music, Hanover Squarr.—Dr Llewellyn 
Thomas, of the Central Throat and Ear Hospital, was appointed 
Honorary Consulting Physician to this Institution at the last 
meeting of the Committee. 

Mp._E Atwina VALLERIA.—In consequence of the temporary 
indisposition of Madame Christine Nilsson on Monday night, this 
clever young artist acted as her substitute in Faust, and acquitted 
herself to the entire satisfaction of the audience, both acting well 
and singing well. 





Napies.—Sig. Musella, formerly manager of the Teatro San Carlo, 
is so dangerously ill that his life is despaired of. . 

Nice.—A deplorable scene occurred at the theatre a short time 
since during a performance of Le Chalet. After the duet between 
the bass, M. d’Herd, and the tenor, M. Duplessis, there were a few 
hisses. In answer to them, M. ~—- apostrophised the audience 
in no very complimentay terms. e simply called them “‘ un tas 
d@ idiots (“a lot of idiots”). Thereupon a storm of indignation burst 
forth from all parts of the house. M. Duplessis remained unmoved, 
looking at the infuriated public with an air of derision. At length 
the curtain was dropped. The manager now came forward for the 
purpose of calming the agitation. His efforts were in vain. The 
Tie insisted on the offender’s making an apology. In compliance 
with their wish, M. Duplessis twice advanced to the footlights and 
begged pardon. But both his tone and manner were so ironicalths 
the audience grew more infuriated than ever. Finally, M. 
Duplessis offered his excuses in a more becoming manner, and they 
were received with mingled hisses and applause. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Tue revival of M. Gounod’s Greek pastoral opera, Philémon et 
Baucis, immediate successor of Faust, at the Théatre-Lyrique 
(1860), has proved a bonne fortune for the present management of 
the Paris Opéra-Comique. After a reldche of three months, M. 
Carvalho will be the new director of that time-honoured establish- 
ment. M. Carvalho, husband of Mad. Miolan-Carvalho, was 
manager of the old Théatre-Lyrique in its palmy days, when Faust, 
Mireille, &c., were produced, besides French versions of Der 
Freischiitz, Oberon, Le Nozze dt Figaro, and other classic works. 





A curtovs character lately died at Nice. This was the Count 
Eugenio Spitalieri di Cessole, for a time the pupil and afterwards 
the intimate friend of Paganini. He entertained so great an ad- 
miration for the violinist that he treasured up as a precious relic a 
bow with which the “King of the Fiddle” executed in Vienna 
some of his most curious fantasias. In 1863 a rich Englishman, we 
are informed, offered the Count four hundred pounds for the bow, 
but he refused. In 1865, the same rich Englishman, according to 
the same undoubted authority, offered him twice as much. The 
Count still refused. After his death it was found that he had 
bequeathed the bow to Verdi. 





As a pendant to the above anecdote concerning a bow, here is 
something about a fiddle, as related by the Monde Illustré. A 
provincial amateur, the Marquis d’A., was the happy possessor of 
a Stradivarius, which had been in his family for a century, and was 
universally known to every one who took an interest in such 
matters. People came from far and near to see it, the Marquis 
being always delighted to show it, and even permitting persons 
capable of doing so to play it. But one gets tired of everything. 
The Marquis was growing old, and his visitors began to bore him. 
Besides, he had to entertain them, and with age had come avarice. 
So, to free himself at once and for ever from his unwelcome guests, 
he announced one day that his admirable violin had been stolen. 
There was mourning among artists. At the Marquis’s death the 
violin was found in the possession of some one who had purchased 
it from a stranger, and who sold it, in his turn, to a rabid 
enthusiast, for four hundred pounds. Strange to say, there are, 
at the present day, ten other enthusiastic amateurs, each of whom 
asserts that he has purchased the Marquis’s Stradivarius. Thus 
there are altogether eleven Stradivariuses, instead of one. But the 
comical part of the business is that the true, the genuine, the only 
real Stradivarius, was sold at the sale of the Marquis’s effects for 
75 francs. The amateurs who attended, saw, touched, and examined 
it. Butthey shrugged their shoulders, and declared it to be a sham 
Stradivarius, put down in the catalogue by some interested 
individual of a greedy and unscrupulous disposition. Perhaps the 
fact that invests the anecdote with a dash of novelty is, that 
neither the eccentric Marquis nor any one of the amateurs is 
represented as an Englishman more or less wealthy and mad. 





Two memorials, both emanating from the same sculptor, Herr 
Walger, will be erected this year in honour of Karl Wilhelm, the 
composer of “Die Wacht am Rhein.” That intended for Schmal- 
kalden, where the musician was born and where he died, is a 
figure of Germania, 2.5 metres high. Germania’s head is encircled 
with an oaken wreath ; on her breast is displayed the German eagle. 
Her right hand is supported upon a sword, while her left grasps a 
lyre. She stands upon a pedestal 2 metresin height. On the front 
of the pedestal is the composer's portrait, with the inscription, “Dem 
Sanger der Wacht am Rhein, K. Wilhelm.” (To K. Wilhelm, the 
Singer of the Watch upon the Rhine.) The back of the pedestal bears 
the date 1870, and the words: “ Lieb Vaterland magst ruhig sein, 
Treu wie die Wacht am Rhein in grosser Zeit, Fest steht dein Volk 
geeint in Ewiekeit,” or “ Rest thou secure, dear native land, Sweet 
calm be thine, True as the Watch upon the Rhine, Thy Folk stands 
aye united hand in hand.” On the right side the name again 
appears, with the date 1854 (the year in which the song was 
composed). The left side names the author of the words: “Max 
Schneckenburger, 1840.” The memorial, which stands close to 
Wilhelm’s grave, is to be inaugurated on the 2nd September. 
tend — monument, nea Krefeld, where Wilhelm 
resided many years, consists of a colossal bronze bust on a marble 
pedestal, poe | is to be placed on its site in the autumn, 





A few weeks since, when the question of the Amnesty was 
engrossing public attention in Paris, La Republique Frangaise, 
after exhausting its own powers of rhetoric in favour of the con- 
demned Communists, invoked no less an authority than that of 
—Radamés, the gallant leader of the Egyptian troops in Verdi's 
opera of Aida, It quoted the following verses of the second 
Jinale, where Radamés entreats the King to be merciful to the 
vanquished foe: 

“Or che fausti ne arridon gli ‘eventi 

A costoro mostriamoci clementi. 

La pieta sale ai numi gradita 

E rafferma dei prenci il poter "— 
which, freely translated, is equivalent to: “Since Fortune has 
smiled upon us, let us display clemency. Mercy is grateful to the 
gods, and lends fresh strength to the power of princes ”—and still 
more to that of Republics, adds the organ of M. Gambetta. 

“ Softly, softly with your quotations,” La Patrie replied the next 
day. ‘“ When you favour us with any, they should be complete. 
If you had not been in such a hurry, you would have heard what 
Sig. Medini, we mean Ramfis, the High Priest, thinks of the 
matter. No! no! you cannot be aware what Ramfis thinks of the 
Amnesty. Listen: 

“¢ Giovine eroe, saggio consiglio ascolta : 

Son nemieci e prodi sono ; 

La vendetta hanno nel cor ; 

Fatti audaci dal perdono 

Correranno all’armi ancor.’” 
(Otherwise : “ Young hero, pay attention to a little wise advice. 
They are hostile, and they are brave. They cherish vengeance in 
their hearts. Rendered bold by pardon, they will again fly to 
arms.”) “ These words,” observed La Patrie, in conclusion, “ are 
prophetic. If we grant the Amnesty, 

“¢Correranno all’armi ancor.’” 

Sig. Ghislanzoni, author of the Italian libretto, must have been 
astonished at seeing his verses quoted for the purpose of influencing 
the vote of the French Assembly on the Amnesty. 


—o-——_ 


CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


Tue St Matthew’s Choral Society, Brixton, gave a concert on 
Tuesday, the 30th ult., in the Schoolroom, Church Road, Brixton. 
The vocalists were Misses Agnes Larkcom and Adelaide Bliss, 
Messrs Alfred Pitman and R. Pakeman. The programme consisted 
of sacred and secular pieces. Mr Geo. Shinn conducted, and 
Mr J. B. Gaunt and Mr 8. Fisher were the accompanists, 


ALEXANDRA Patack Company’s ScHoot or Music.—The third 
of the course of lectures on music was given on Wednesday, by Sir 
Julius Benedict, to a large and appreciative audience, the subject 
being the Life and Works of Weber. The lecture was chiefly bio- 
graphical ; and Sir Julius Benedict, though suffering from a severe 
cold, narrated with great feeling and animation the romantic history 
and career of the great German composer, which he proposes to con- 
tinue on Wednesday next, deferring for the present the lecture 
which he has arranged to give on the Life and Works of Mendels- 
sohn. The lecture was illustrated by the performance (by Sir Julius 
Benedict and Mr Lindsay Sloper) of two movements from the eighth 
of Weber’s duets, the last movement of the E minor Concerto by 
Miss Thomson, and the last movement of the E flat Concerto by Miss 
Albert, pupils of Sir Julius Benedict. 


A concert for the benefit of the London, Brighton and South 
Coast Railway Provident Society took place at the New Cross Public 
Hall, on the 18th May, under the direction of Mr A. F. Kruse. 
Want of space prevented a notice appearing sooner. The a 
features were Hummel’s Trio in E flat (Op. 12) for pianoforte, violin, 
and violoncello, ably performed by Messrs Cozens, Cobbett, and 
Basley. Gounod’s ‘Quando a te lieta” (Faust), given by Madame 
Lia Rohan, and the “Jewel Song,” from the same opera, sung by 
Miss Adeline Paget, elicited ‘‘encores.” Mr C. P. Colnaghi’s songs 
—Handel’s ‘‘Where’er you walk” and Balfe’s romance ‘‘Si tu 
savais "—were received with applause. Mr A. F. Kruse was very 
successful in Signor Tito Mattei’s ‘‘Non 6 ver.” Being recalled 
after Herr L. Diehl’s ‘‘ Dear England,” Mr Kruse gave Louisa Gray's 
‘*She and I” in good style. Some recitations 24 Miss Gascoigne 
were much appreciated, The house was well filled and the concert 
a great success, much credit being due to Mr Kruse for his able 
management. Among the vocalists were several pupils of Signor 
Caravoglia, whose singing was highly appreciated. Signor Caravoglia 
may be congratulated upon the result of his excellent training. 
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Mr Hatietr SHEPPARD gave a concert at the Clapham Hall on 
Monday evening, the 29th, assisted by Mdme Thaddeus Wells, 
Mdme Osborne Williams, Mr Stedman, Mr Walter Prestridge, and 
the Concert Vocal Quartet of Messrs E. W. Collins, Knightsmith, 
Upston, and Shirley Hodson. The instrumentalists were Mr Oberthiir, 
Mr Oscar Edwards, and Mr H. Sheppard himself, who delighted his 
audience by his performance of Sterndale Bennett’s ‘‘ Genevieve,” a 
valse by Stephen Heller, fantasia, ‘‘ Recollection of Scotland,” and 
a tarantella by De Beriot, fils. _Mdme Thaddeus Wells was very 
effective in a charming song of Mr H. Sheppard, ‘Our Darling,” 
and was encored in the old English ballad, “‘ The Bailiff’s Daughter 
of Islington.” Mdme Osborne Williams sang Mr H. Sheppard’s 
“Ave Maria,” with piano, harp, and harmonium accompaniment, 
and the Scotch song ‘‘ Huntingtower” (encored). Mr Stedman and 
Mr Prestridge were also successful in their allotted songs, and like- 
wise the Concert Vocal Quartet. A grand duo for piano and har- 

’ monium, excellently played by Mr Sheppard and Mr Oscar Edwards, 
was one of the features of the concert. Mr Oberthiir, being unani- 
mously encored after his first solo, ‘‘Clouds and Sunshine,” gave 
his ever-welcome ‘‘ Cascade,” and afterwards played with the same 
success his brilliant soloon Dinorah. The room in which the concert 
was given deserves notice for its acoustic qualities. 


Herr Henri Lutcen, the well-known violoncellist, gave an 
evening concert at the Langham Hall on Thursday, the 25th ult., 
which was very well attended by his patrons and friends. Herr 
Lutgen played several of his own compositions, which were received 
most favourably. Among them a new MS, ‘Fantaisie Caprice ” ; 
a Morceau de Salon, for violin, violoncello, and pianoforte, with 
Mr Pollitzer and Madame Lutgen ; a ‘‘ Meditation,” with the assist- 
ance of the same artists, and, in addition, Mr Oberthiir and Dr 
Bernhard (harp and harmonium). Herr Lutgen also played the 
obbligato violoncello to a new song, “‘O tell me shall my 
love be mine,” sung by Madame Gilbert ; and finished the concert 
with some violoncello solos—viz., ‘‘ Adieu,” composed by himself, 
and a “‘ Berceuse,” the composition of Schubert. ides the before- 
mentioned, Mr Lutgen played with Mr W. H. Holmes the adagio 
and finale from Mendelssohn’s Sonata in D. The vocalists were 
Madame Gilbert, Miss Sophie Lowe, Herr Werrenrath, Mr Frank 
Holmes, and Signor Foli. We must not omit to mention that Sir 
Julius Benedict played, with Mr W.H. Holmes, a scherzo of his own 
composition, for two pianofortes, and that Mr Oberthiir gave his 
charming harp solo, ‘‘Clouds and Sunshine.” Herr Pollitzer, the 
accomplished violinist, played ‘‘Le Réve,” by Artét; and Messrs 
Campana, N. Mori, and A. Gilbert were the accompanists. 


Mr J. F. Barnert’s matinée musicale, given at his residence, 
Portsdown Road, Maida Vale, on Thursday, June 1, 1876, brought 
a large number of his friends and admirers to listen to the following 
programme :—Trio in D minor for pianoforte, violin, and violon- 
cello (Mendelssohn) ; Aria, ‘‘I have gone astray,” 7'he Good Shep- 
herd (J. F. Barnett) ; Serenade (Braga); Sonata in E minor for 
pianoforte and violin (J. F. Barnett) ; Aria, ‘‘ Una furtiva lagrima” 
(Donizetti) ; Solo, pianoforte, Scherzo in B flat minor (Chopin) ; 
Duet, ‘‘Oh, let me only breathe the air,” Paradise and the Peri 
(J. F. Barnett) ; Aria, ‘‘Deh vieni” (Mozart) ; Sonata in C major, 
Op. 53, dedicated to Count Waldstein, for pianoforte alone (Beet- 
hoven) ; Song, ‘‘ Rock of Ages” (J. F. Barnett); Trio, “‘ Thy mercy, 
O Lord,” Vhe Good Shepherd (J. F. Barnett); Duet, pianoforte, 
Allegro Brillante in A (Mendelssohn), The instrumentalists were 
Miss Emma Barnett and Mr J. F. Barnett (pianists); Herren Pol- 
litzer and Lutgen (violinist and violoncellist) ; Miss Jessie Jones, 
Miss Emily Dones, and Mr Bernard Lane (vocalists). ‘The compo- 
sitions of Mr J. F. Barnett, of course, were a distinguishing feature’in 
the programme ; but the “classical masters” were sure not to be 
ignored by the talented composer of Z'he Good Shepherd and The 
Ancient Mariner, Beethoven’s ‘‘ Waldstein” Sonata, Op. 53, being 
selected by Mr Barnett for his solo display, and Mendelssohn's duet 
(Allegro Brillante in A) for performance with-his clever young 
sister, Miss Emma Barnett. 


Tue Mustcat Artists’ Socrety.—The seventh trial of new com- 
positions took place on Saturday, May 27th, at the Royal Academy 
of Music. We subjoin the programme :—Quartet in G minor, for 
two violins, viola, and violoncello (C. J. Read)—Messrs Ludwig, 
Brown, Burnett, and Pettit ; Song, “Questions” (E. F. Barnes)— 
Miss Leonora Braham ; Romance in A minor, Op. 42 (Max Bruch)— 
Mr eras Sve Songs, ‘‘Give place” (O. Prescott), and ‘* Mar- 
guerite” (Eaton Faning)—Miss Mary Davies; Quartet for two 
Violins, viola, and violoncello (J. Lea Sumners)—Messrs Ludwig, 
Brown, Burnett, and Pettit; Vocal Trio, ‘‘Spring” (Henry 
Baumer)—Messrs Shaboe, L. Evans, and Webb ; Sacred Songs, ‘‘ My 
voice shalt thou hear in the morning” and “I will lay me down 
and sleep in peace” (H. C, Banister)—Miss Reimar ; Solos, piano- 








forte, ‘Allegro grazioso” and ‘‘ Deuxieme Impromptu > 
Gardner)—Mr C. Gardner; Song, ‘‘Under the Lilac” (Arthur 
O’Leary)—Miss Mary Davies; Song, ‘‘I am thine, thou art mine ” 
(C. E. Stephens)—Mr Gilbert Cole ; Vocal Duet, ‘‘'Tell me, O sum- 
mer stars” (FP. Westlake)—Miss Meyer and Miss Rita Meyer ; Song, 
‘*Consolation ” (J. Parry Cole)—Miss Cora Stuart ; Quartet in % 
flat for two violins, viola, and violoncello (C. Lahmeyer)—Messrs 
Ludwig, Brown, Burnett, and Pettit ; Romance for violin (C. H. 
Hullett)—Mr Bowron; Solo, organ, Allegro Pomposo in D (H. 
Smart)—Miss Mary Butterworth. The accompanists of the vocal 
music were Mr Eaton Faning and Mr Arthur O'Leary 


Mr Opertuiir’s matinée musicale, given at his residence, Talbot 
Road, on Tuesday, was a bonne bouche for lovers of the harp, of which 
instrument Mr Oberthiir is one of the most distinguished professors, 
both as an executant and as a composer. This was shown to 
eminent advantage on the occasion under notice—as an executant by 
his brilliant performance of Parish Alvars’ Concerto in E flat (the 
orchestral parts being compressed for the pianoforte, and capitally 
executed by M. Marlois), the adagio and allegro from Spohr’s 
Sonata in E flat (Op. 113) for harp and violin, the violin part bein 
entrusted to Herr J. Ludwig; and as a composer by his shelved 
fantasia on airs from Meyerbeer’s Dinorah ; his grand duo for two 
harps (Miss Marion Beard and Miss V. Trust) on Meyerbeer’s Les 
Huguenots ; his characteristic musical illustration, ‘‘ Clouds and 
Sunshine,” and his brilliant duet for harp and piano (with Herr 
Franzen) on Weber’s Oberon. Mr Oberthiir is also well known as a 
song-writer, of which he gave three charming specimens—viz. : a 
romance, ‘‘ Je voudrais étre” (accompanied by himself on the harp) ; 
a ballad, ‘‘ The Rose and the Ring ;” and a song entitled ‘‘ The Dis- 
covery ;” each beautifully sung respectively by Mdlle Victoria 
Bunsen, Herr Werrenrath, and Miss Blanche Lucas. Miss Bunsen 
also exhibited her vocal proficiency in ‘‘A quel giorno” (Semira- 
mide), and Herr Franzen his command over the violin by his clever 
aw of solos by Bazzini, Paganini, and Wieniawski. Mr 

berthiir must be congratulated on the pleasure afforded to his 
patrons by the agreeable entertainment provided for them. 


Miss ALICE FARMAN, one of our most esteemed contraltos, has, 
since her return from her tour in America, made rapid strides in 
public estimation. Her concert in St George’s Hall on Wednesday 
morning, ne it was ‘“‘Derby Day,” was fully and 
fashionably attended, and the bénéficiaire’s reception was as spon- 
taneous on the part of the audience as it must have been welcome to 
the fair artist. Miss Fairman’s contributions to the programme 
were Nicolai’s duet, ‘‘One word ” ( Dis-moi un mot), with Mr Drum- 
mond; Mr Ganz’s ‘‘My Mother’s Song” (encored) ; Donizetti's 
“Deh non voler;” Benedict’s ‘“‘By the sad sea waves;” and, with 
Messrs Drummond and Wadmore, Randegger’s popular trio, ‘I 
Naviganti” (‘‘The Mariners ”)—a selection calculated to exhibit 
Miss Fairman’s beautiful voice and refined style of singing to the 
highest advantage. Mdme Edith Wynne, Madame Blanche Cole, 
the Mdlles Badia, Madame Varley-Liebe, Messrs F. Chatterton, 
R. Blagrove, W. Ganz, and Signor Tito Mattei were the other artists 
who assisted. The charming young sisters Badia were called upon 
to repeat the duet, ‘‘Ripeti o mio tesor” (accompanied by the com- 

oser, Signor L, Badia). The same compliment was paid to Signor 
Mattei after his brilliant ‘‘Quatritme Valse de Concert.” Great 
applause followed the performance by Mr Ganz of his two popular 
pieces, ‘‘ The Nightingale’s Trill” (transcription) and ‘‘ Qui vive 
(Galop de Concert), as well as the extra song kindly volunteered by 
Mdme Wynne to make amend for the disappointment caused by the 
illness (temporary, we hope) of Mr Lewis Thomas, who was unable to 
sing, as announced, his son’s (Mr W. H. Thomas) new song, ‘‘ Home- 
light.” 


——o-———_ 
PROVINCIAL. 


Worcester.—Miss Bertha Griffiths has been singing, at the 
Worcester Philharmonic Society’s Concert, in Elijah, with great 
success. The Worcester Journal says :—‘‘ Miss Griffiths has a 
very pure and even voice and good style. Her skilful rendering of 
: Woe unto them’ was much appreciated ; and in ‘O rest in the 
Lord,’ she displayed her aia abilities to great advantage.” 

Bricuton.—At the Aquarium Concerts Mdlle Victoria Bunsen 
has met with general approval, and has elicited warm admiration 
(says the Brighton Herald) by her artistic and effective singing. Her 
a ance at these concertsisalways looked forward to with pleasure. 

ile Bunsen’s selection of songs has been chiefly from the Italian 
school; but the fair Swede also favoured theaudience with specimens of 
the vocal compositions of other nations, es ially of her own, her 
Swedish national melodies beingrendered with exceptional grace, and 
meeting with genuine applause, 
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BEETHOVEN.* 
(Concluded from page 376.) 

But listen. From one end of Germany to the other the people 
are repeating an ode of Schiller’s ; old men and matrons share the 
enthusiasm of students and of young maidens; the poet’s strophes 
are impressed upon the memory of everyone; they divert the 
traveller, or assist him in supporting the fatigue of his journey ; 
they issue from every lip; they re-echo upon every road, in the 
street, in the workshops, in the manufactories, and, in a word, 
wherever there are hearts that beat; then does the miser let glide 
@ piece of small money from his bony fingers; then does the 
tyrant forget for a moment that he wishes to enslave the earth; 
then does envy cease for a moment from biting; then does the 
egotist perceive his breast dilate and feel astonished at the fact; 
then does suffering grow calm, misery breathe again, the oppressed 
forget their oppressors, and tears of tenderness fall from reddened 
eyelids. And do you know why Germany was thus moved and thus 
vibrated? It was because Schiller wrote : 

‘*Seyd umschlungen, Millionen ! 
Diessen Kuss der ganzen Welt ! 
Briider—iiber’m Sternenzelt 

Muss ein lieber Vater wohnen.’’} 

Beethoven read and re-read this ode. He meditated upon it; 
he regarded it as the new ‘“ Credo” of the thinking universe, An 
immense work was germinating in his symphonic brain; he 
wanted the masses to possess a song, simple and sacred, uniting 
them all in one fraternal glow; he wanted the people to be 
enabled to join their formidable voice to the orchestra, about to 
leap joyously under Schiller’s words. He sought a motive. At 
first he did not find one, and was in despair. At length, he ex- 
claimed one day in ecstacy: “Ich hab’es, ich hab’es!” (“I have 
it, [have it!”) He had it indeed. Beethoven was not only an 
unrivalled composer, but a thinker as well, and his plan, inuch more 
vast than that of Schiller, was to contrast the sorrows, the efforts, 
the struggles, and the tendencies, of past times with the aurora of 
times to come ; to exhibit nations advancing deliberately towards 
civilisation, peace, and joy, casting away their vices, rags with 
which they were covered, arraying themselves in every virtue, 
bursting into splendid radiancy, holding each other in a mutual 
embrace, and breathing freely in the sacred light by which they 
were surrounded. Beethoven set to work. He collected in a mag- 
nificent finale the elements of love, and consequently of happiness, 
scattered through the first three movements of his symphony, as 
they are scattered upon earth, separated by innumerable obstacles, 
combated by violence, and impeded by egotism and ignorance, 
that vile pair from whom there was one night born hate. CGradu- 
ally these dispersed elements were collected, strengthened, and 
confirmed ; suffering diminishes, the body grows more beautiful 
because thesoul becomes more pure, thought snaps its chains, 
labour leans for support on liberty, brother no longer doubts 
brother, husband and wife make but one, life is less short, the 

andsire, still vigorous, contemplates with pride and ten- 

lerness the generations he has sown, harmony reigns everywhere, 
and Nature herself is more beautiful, for it is the reign of God 
which is commencing. 

Schiller! Beethoven! This was your dream, was it not? You 
did not so much seek to amuse men as to point out the end to be 
9 and attained? The love of humanity was in you; you 

ad it from yourselves, and you scattered it on the heads of 
thousands, attentive and charmed, as the sun sheds its rays in the 
azure sky where shine the stars, those flowers of heaven. You 
loved, you sincerely loved your fellow-creatures, and it was your 
profound attachment to everything we ought to cherish which 
rendered you so grand. Noble and dear Beethoven, in you, talent, 
genius, and disposition, were—what doI say? are —on the 
same level. Yes: are, since, on quitting this globe for death, 
you bequeathed us your immortal works,in which we find you in 
your entirety. Mozart is a great artist, Rossini possesses 
genius, but you, Beethoven, are a great man! You never descended 





* Extracted from an essay entitled, “ Rossini, Beethoven, et I'Ecole 
Italienne contemporaine,” and published in La Chronique Musicale for the 
1st and 15th August, and the 1st September, 1875. 
¢ Anglice :—“ I embrace you, countless Millions ! 
Yes! to All this kiss I give ! 
Brothers—high above yon Heaven, 


Must one common Father live.” J YV. B. 





from the heights of your ideal to solicit the favours of the public ; 
you despised Fortune when she offered herself to you under the 
unclean features of renunciation. When you ventured into the 
lofty and unexplored regions, the abode of haughty and immacu- 
late beauty, you quickly perceived that no one followed you. 
What cared you? You knew that, later, others would do so, 
and you continued on your way. People criticised you violently, 
They pointed their finger at you, and said, “The madman!” 
Artists jeered at you; the world insolently compassionated you ; 
subscribers presented you with alms in the shape of their signature 
that you might induce a publisher to undertake your latest scores; 
you were patronised, you were applauded with the tips of the 
fingers; you were spared no humiliation; the management 
of the Vienna Operahouse refused your magnificent overture 
to Fidelio, obliging you to write another, and yet another, and, at 
length, returned to the first, an act of impertinence resembling a 
fresh insult, and you, with disdain on your lips, followed with your 
eyes the idiots who did not understand you, and, despite your ills, 
despite your disappointments, when you, also, might have sacri- 
ficed something to blind Fortune, and to bad taste, no less blind, 
you remained firm in your probity, and preserved intact your 
fidelity to your principles. Your principles were treasures, 
which you respected, loved, and would not sell, but bore your 
head erect. Oh! how I should have liked to see you, 
to know you, to grasp you by the hand, and to call 
you my friend! My friend? Why, you are my friend, 
and have been so ever since the evening when I first heard some 
of your music. It was at Miinster, at a concert of the Philhar- 
monic Society. They performed the Symphony in B flat. I 
was about to play the third Concerto by Ries, one of the three or 
four classical pieces which I had been taught at the Paris Con- 
servatory of Music, where I had carried off the first prize three 
years previously. Forgetting my natural nervousness at the 
moment of appearing in public, I listened with avidity to the 
delicious symphony, which suddenly initiated me into enjoyment 
of which the compositions wherewith they had nourished me had 
given me no presentiment. Had I ever heard Beethoven’s name 
mentioned in the class-rooms of the Conservatory? I cannot say. 
But I did not forget it; and my first care on reaching Vienna— 
I was sixteen—was to make inquiries after my new friend. From 
that moment I lived on a footing of intimacy with him ; he told 
me a great many things confidentially ; I wept with him, and I 
smiled with him ; by his aid I landed on shores previously un- 
known, and scaled peaks which had long appeared inaccessible ; I 
admired the unnamed regions whither he transported me on his 
angel's wings. His flowing locks were filled with stars, and his 
hymn burst forth in the vast heavens, while echoes, lost in the pro- 
digious immensity, repeated it in chorus. Between the strings of 
his lyre, in which vibrated his whole soul, I perceived a multitude 
of creatures more perfect than man, while, from the surface of the 
earth, there ascended, in the brilliancy of an apotheosis, myriads 
of regenerated peoples. Lovis LacomsE. 


ee ae 
MADAME JANAUSCHEK IN LONDON. 
(Special Correspondence of the “ Philadelphia Press.”’) 

Madame Janauschek, the well-known tragedienne in America, 
made her first appearance in England last night at the Haymarket. 
Her triumph was very great, for a severely critical people are these 
Londoners when strangers claim their applause ; and I have never 
seen an audience roused to such a pitch of enthusiasm as Janauschek 
created by her splendid performance of Medea. In the middle of 
her speech to the King and at the close of her appeal to Jason, in the 
very first act, there was such a frantic demonstration—‘‘ Oh! oh! 
oh!” shouted from every part of the immense theatre—that, con- 
trary to anything I ever saw this German actress do, she abandoned 
the part of Medea, and came to the footlights to acknowledge the 
ovation to Janauschek ! ‘Twice at the close of every act the lady was 
called, and the entire performance was pronounced by the audience 
and her fellow-artists in the piece an extraordinary artistic success. 
We all know in America what Janauschek can do, and: we should 
feel a little proud that from us she learned the language in which 
she is now delighting England with her fine readings and highly 
artistic rendering of the most difficult tragic compositions, 

London, April 27, 
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Ril Desperandum. 


He’s gone! He should have been at the Derby. He might have 
christened his sixth concerto, ‘‘ Kisber.” Kisber won by four 
lengths—easily. Never mind. He comes back in January, for a 
course at the Bh Let him try his ‘‘prestissimo” upon 
Beethoven or Mendelssohn. He will beat either by any number of 
lengths if Arthur Chappell rides him, 


Oo—— 


ILMA DI MURSKA. 


Melbourne, April 2, 1876. 
No doubt Mdlle Ilma di Murska’s numerous friends in America 
would like to read a few particulars of her marriage and widowhood 
in Australia. About six months have elapsed since she arrived in 
Melbourne, vid Sydney, from San Francisco, with a company, 
including Giammona, the flautist ; C. Eugene Pratt, pianist ; and D. 
De Vivo, director. Mr Alfred Anderson, R.A.M., a young pianist 
of repute, volunteered his services in the concerts, and they were 
accepted. Di Murska was so pleased with his ability that she 
engaged him as a member of the company, and he proceeded with 
them to Adelaide. On returning to Melbourne, Pratt got married 
and went off home to America with his wife. Anderson was then 
the only pianist of the company. While they were at Sandhurst, 
Victoria, in October, Anderson was taken ill; and, although he per- 
formed, he continued in a delicate state of health until the company 
reached Sydney in December. Here he was confined to his bed for 
a little time, and Mdlle di Murska evinced great solicitude in 
attending him. Then her friends were astonished by the announce- 
ment of her marriage to Mr Anderson, which took place in due form, 
and was quietly conducted. Her ensuing professional movement 
was to have been the trip by sea to Auckland, New Zealand. An 
agent, W. S. Metcalf, made all the arrangements in those islands. 
owever, Mr Anderson, the new husband of the prima donna, con- 
tinued so ill that his medical adviser said the rough voyage to 
Auckland would be fatal to him. Consequently, Mr and Mrs 
Anderson, née di Murska, only ventured on the comparatively quiet 
voyage to Melbourne again. Anderson became dangerously ill 
shortly after his arrival in Melbourne, and the doctors concluded 
that he was suffering from a complication of diseases of the heart, 
lungs, and kidneys. He was conveyed to the house of his father, 
and much disagreeableness was caused through statements that Mdlle 
di Murska had been refused admittance to see him. This appears to 
have been all chargeable to the doctors; who found that her presence 
excited the patient so as to place him in imminent danger. Malle di 
Murska continued to live at her hotel. 
_ Anderson died a fortnight ago, and Mdlle di Murska was plunged 
into bitter distress. She followed him to the grave, and intends to 
placea beautiful memorial over him. Anderson was only twenty-eight 
ears old, a handsome and amiable young man. When the Duke of 
dinburgh was here eight years ago, he took a great fancy to the 
youth, and paid his expenses to England and the Continent for the 
finishing of his musical education. Thus Anderson’s career has been 
strangely lucky, though brief. During the last weeks of his illness 
Mdlle di Murska gave some operatic performances at the Melbourne 
Operahouse, appearing as Lucia, Amina, Leonora, and Marguerite. 
Otherwise she has done nothing but concert business, and that to 
immense returns, She wrote a letter to the Melbourne Argus, 








expressing her agreeable surprise with Australia, where she had only 
come on a ‘‘momentary caprice,” to use her own words. Mdlle di 
Murska will now proceed to New Zealand, after settling her husband’s 
affairs, and perform in the cities of Dunedin, Wellington, Auckland, 
&c. Great sympathy has been expressed for her in her troubles, 
and really she must have suffered an amount of anguish which all 
our Australian liberality fails to compensate.—Australian Eachange. 


| 
CHARLES NUGENT. 


(Communicated, ) 


The decease of Mr Charles Nugent, for so many years associated 
with the administrative department of Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
during Mr Lumley’s lesseeship, and afterwards connected in a 
similar capacity with Mr E. T. Smith, during his management of 
“ Astley’s,” will be heard of with deep regret by the wide circle of 
professional persons to whom he was personally known. Mr Charles 
Nugent, who had been for some time a severe sufferer from the 
effects of a long illness, expired on Sunday, the 21st ult., at 24, 
Montague Street, Russell Square. His age was sixty-seven. Mr 
Charles Nugent’s career was wholly identified with the 
history, eventful and changeful in every respect, of Opera 
in this country during the last forty years. As superin- 
tendent of the box-office (an important and responsible position), 
from the time of Chambers, Laporte, Monck-Mason, Benjamin 
Lumley, and down to the period of the great fire which destroyed 
Her Majesty’s Theatre on the eventful 6th of December, 1867, 
when Mr Mapleson was director, Mr Charles Nugent was known 
widely and worthily; and his well-known face, in connection 
with his duties in securing the comfort and convenience of the 
innumerable visitors of the Operahouse, became welcome and 
universally recognised. It is one of his greatest claims to regret- 
ful notice and to respect for the conscientious undeviating loyalty 
of his truly English character, that on the memorable occasion 
when Her Majesty’s Theatre was threatened with sudden extinc- 
tion as an Operahouse through the total withdrawal of its operatic 
forces in the year 1846 (in the famous “‘Great Operatic Rovolt,” 
which it has been perhaps strongly termed), Mr Nugent, though 
tempted with splendid offers to transfer his services to the 
rival establishment in Covent Garden, chose the noble, though 
the more unfortunate, part of remaining firm to the “old 
standard,” and to his friend and principal, Mr Lumley. His 
devotion was shared by the late Colonel Robinson, the treasurer 
for many years; Mr Hargrave Jennings (author of the Rostcru- 
cians, One of the Thirty, &e., &e.), Secretary of the Opera; 
and Mr William Fish. Mr Nugent was one of the most honour- 
able men, both in public and in private life, ever connected with 
theatres—a character which he consistently maintained throughout; 
kind, universally polite, always obliging, an excellent friend, one 
of the best of fathers and of husbands. 

As a proof of the late Mr Lumley’s tact, resolution, ability, and 
energy (exertions not sufficiently appreciated), we may mention 
that on the occasion of the universal defection of his operatic 
forces above alluded to, nothing daunted, he left the care of his 
theatre in full confidence to the before-mentioned officers, and 
started instantly to the Continent to search out and engage the 
then almost unknown—afterwards famous—Jenny Lind. As a 
result of this engagement, Mr Nugent took thirty thousand pounds 
in six weeks, in cash-lettings alone, overand aboveall the speculative 
and other proprietary subscriptions, which rendered the Jenny 
Lind the most lucrative period ever known in the annals of opera. * 
Much of this good fortune was owing to Mr Nugent's ability, 
assiduity, and address. The remains of the deceased gentleman 
were interred on Wednesday week at Kensal Green Cemetery. 


Gounop’s “ Romeo er Jutrerre.”—The oftener this opera is heard 
the stronger becomes the conviction that, after all, it is but. a pale 
reflex of Faust. In Faust there is love-making enough ; but it is for 
the most part comprised in one scene, and M. Gounod has done it to 

erfection. In Romeo there is too much love-making ; and here, M. 
aa inspiration comparatively failing him, the result is some- 
what monotonous.—G@raphic 





* It must have been, Fancy, £2,500 a night (Jenny Lind only played 
twice a week) ; mere “ cash-lettings ”—“ independent,” &¢.—D. P. 
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WAIFS. 


Mario has now his fixed residence in Rome, where he has an 
appointment as administrator of the fine arts. 

Signor Francesco Ferraris, of Milan, a pianist and composer of 
eminence, highly esteemed in Paris, has arrived in London. 

Madame Ima di Murska, having assisted at the interment of her 
young husband (Mr Anderson) at Melbourne, is about to fulfil a 
series of professional engagements in New Zealand. 

Herr Anton Rubinstein was to leave for the Continent on Wednes- 
day (and the Derby ?) No arrangements have yet, we believe, been 
definitively settled with regard to his next visit to England. 

At the Westminster Aquarium Concerts during the week Signora 
Fanchita Barri has been the vocalist, and Mr 8. Haydn Waud has 
played, on the double-bass, Bottesini’s fantasia on La Sonnambula. 

Miss Alice May and Mr G. B. Allen have arrived from Madras by 
the El Dorado. They had, we understand, a remarkably fine 

assage, and Miss May gave a concert on board for the benefit of the 
Hull Orphan Asylum, when a considerable sum was obtained and 
handed over to that Institution by Captain Kerr. 

Mr Barnby had the honour of an interview with His Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales at Marlborough House on Wednesday, the 
24th ult., when the Prince was pleased to accept a copy of Mr 
Barnby’s part-song, ‘‘ Welcome,” performed at the recent congratu- 
latory concert to His Royal Highness at the Albert Hall.—Musical 
Times. 

Loan CoLtection oF Screntiric APPARATUS AT SouTH KeEn- 
sincton.—We are requested to state that a number of scientific 
— have volunteered to give lectures in connection with the 

oan Collection of Scientific Apparatus on the free evenings. These 
commence on Saturday at eight o’clock, in the Conference Room, 
with a lecture from Professor Roscoe, of Owen College, Manchester, 
on Dalton’s Instruments, and what he did with them. 

A commemorative concert is proposed to be given in St James’s 
Hall at the end of June, under the immediate patronage of H.R.H. 
the Princess of Wales, in memoriam of the late Alfred Holmes. A 
committee has been formed, of which the Rt Hon. Earl of Derby and 
Sir Richard Wallace are presidents, and Professor G. A. Macfarren 
is chairman. The following gentlemen form the committee : Messrs 
Arthur Sullivan, August Manns, W. G. Cusins, Charles Salaman, 
C, E. Sparrow, Henry Holmes, and J. H. Mapleson. 

Mr Charles Hallé has given the fourth of his ‘‘ Beethoven Recitals,” 
which, as they progress, become more and more interesting. The 

salient feature on this occasion was the ‘‘ Moonlight Sonata,” Mr 
Hallé’s execution of which, though less demonstrative, is certainly 
chaster than Herr Rubinstein’s (heard a short time since)—the final 
movement especially, because not taken ‘‘ quicker than possible,” 
being unquestionably clearer. Real lovers of Beethoven would, 
doubtless, accord their preference to such an interpretation. At 
the fifth ‘‘recital” (yesterday) the famous Sonata in C major, 
dedicated to Count Waldstein, was in the programme, besides the 
‘* Thirty-two variations on an original theme,” with other things of 
interest. —Graphic. 

ALEXANDRA Paxacx.—An extraordinary attractive programme 
has been issued for the Whitsuntide holidays. There will be a 
a ng round of amusement of every conceivable kind on Whit 

onday, from nine in the morning till nine in the evening. With 
regard to railway accommodation, it is neccessary to remark that 
the most perfect arrangements have been made, so that any number 
of persons can be conveyed to Muswell Hill without undue 
detention or confusion. Nothing is left undesired ; for the most 
inveterate pleasure-seeker would hardly find fault with the twelve 
hours’ amusement provided for him at the Alexandra Palace. The 
— attractions are :—Great Holiday Entertainment in the 

heatre ; the celebrated Payne Family; Mr G. Conquest and 
company in a favourite piece ; Lieut. Cole, the famous Ventriloquist ; 
the great E. W. Mackney; Mons. and Mad. Espinosa in a 
eer Ballet Divertissement; J. Morris, the Protean artist ; 

roekman’s Circus and Trained Animals (4 performances); the 
Alleghanians, the Bell ringers ; Young Blondin on the tight rope (his 
first appearance in England) ; the marvellous Jackitocsy Imperial 
Japanese Troupe ; Grand Vocal and Instrumental Concert, Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Madame Patey, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and 
Signor Foli; Mrs Howard Paul’s Entertainment ; Eight Military 
Bands, including the Grenadier Guards, Coldstream Guards, Royal 
Artillery, Drum and Fife Band of the Scots Fusilier Guards ; Evening 
Concert by combined Bands and Choir (one thousand performers) ; 
Evening Performance of Boucicault’s great Irish Drama, Colleen Bawn 
in the Theatre ; the celebrated Clown Cricketers ; Pantaloon Polo 
Matches; Great Balloon Ascent ; Trotting Races, Pony v. Man, &e. ; 
Hurdle Jumping, Races by Men in Sacks, Jingling, &c, 





Sr Pavt’s CatHepRat.—Mr W. A. Barrett, Mus. Bac., Oxon., 
has been appointed Vicar-Choral of the Cathedral, in the place of 
Mr Thomas Francis, resigned. 

Mr Wilford Morgan fee Captain Macheath in The Beggar’s 
Opera at the shanties te ace on Saturday. He was compelled to 
repeat ‘‘ How happy could I be with either,” and called before the 
curtain at the end of the opera. 








Yepvo.—It is said that the Mikado intends establishing a Con- 
servatory of Music in this capital. 

VALLADOLID.—Sig. Tamberlik and Signora Fossa have been 
singing here with great success in Poliuto, 

BREMEN.—The first performance of the ‘ate Bismarck Hymn took 
place a short time since. Herr Carl Rheinthaler, its composer, 
conducted the Hymn in person. Nearly all the members of the 
Dortmund Committee, from whom the idea of the Hymn emanated, 
were present. Despite his other occupations, Dr Ferdinand Hiller 
had come from Cologne to hear the first performance of a work 
he had selected from no less than 144 oo. The concert 
began with Beethoven’s Zymont overture. This was followed by a 
selection of vocal pieces. The second eta of the programme was 
devoted exclusively to the Bismarck Hymn. The conductor's seat 
was profusely decorated with garlands of flowers. Immediately 
Herr Rheinthaler made his appearance, he was received with a 
flourish by the orchestra and loud applause by the public. 
At the conclusion of the performance, the ee rose and app auded 
enthusiastically, while the orchestra again burst forth into a brilliant 


flourish. 
Advertisements, 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








“The remarkable qualities of this book are the author's freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequent'y come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”—Datly News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by Frank Mort, are invaluab!e both 
to Students and Professors. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 


Full Musie Size, price 7s. 


London: Hammonpd & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 


acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the facu!ty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co.), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Sant'ey, &c. So'd in 
oe So and 2s, 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 

e Colonies. 


LICE. Transcription trés-facile de la Romance de J. 

AscHER, ‘‘ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” pour le Pianoforte. Par L. 

STREABBOG. Price 2s,6d. Mayence and Brussels: Scuotr & Oo, London; 
Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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NOTICE 


T 


SINGERS IN PUBLIC. 


Messrs. CHAPPELL & CO., holding the right of 
Performance of the following favourite songs, beg to 
inform the Profession and Amateurs that they can sing 
the same without fear of any charge being made. 











ADAMS, (8.) 
A Warrior bold (Bar. ) 
True Blue (Bar. ) 
True to the last (Bar.) 


ARDITI. 
cone Cup (Bar. ) 
Though Seas between us roar 
' BALFE. 
I’m a merry Zingara. 
BARKER (G.) 


Irish Emigrant. 
Friends of my youth. 
BARRI (Odoardo), 
Bright Eyes (S.) 
BENEDICT. 
Kily Mavourneen (T.) 
In my wild Mountain Valley 
(S.) 
I’m alone (S.) 
It is a charming girl I love(T.) 
Moon has raised (duet, T. & B.) 
Ditto (as a song, Bar.) 
(N.B.—The songs and duets from 
the ‘* Lily of Killarney” can 
only be sung in Concert Rooms, 
but not in Music Halls. ) 
BENNETT (Sir 8.) 
Dancing lightly (T.) 
Maiden mine (T.) 
Stay, my Charmer (T.) 
Sunset (T.) 
CAMPANA, 
Fearless (Bar. ) 
COMPTON (Miss A.) 
At close of Day. 
Morning and Evening (S. or C.) 
GABRIEL (Virginia). 
Clovelly (C.) 
She came like a dream (C.) 
Sowing and Reaping (C.) 
White Dove (S. ) 
GATTY (A. 8.) 
The Fishermaid (C.) 
When green leaves come again 


(S.) 
GOUNOD (Chas.) 
Flower song (Le parlate d’amor), 
C. (Faust). 
Loving smile of sister kind 
(Die possente), Bar. (Faust). 
Soldier’s Chorus (Faust). 
When all was young (Quando 
a te lieta), C. or Mez. (Faust). 





GRAY (Louisa), 
Blind girl’s dream (S.) 
It was early in the Spring time 
(S. or Mez.) 


LINLEY (G.) 
Constance, 
LOVER. 


Barney o’ Hea. 


MOLLOY J. L,) 
Little tin soldier (Mez. ) 
What does Little Birdie say 


(S.) 
NORTON (Hon. Mrs.) 
Juanita, 
OFFENBACH. 
Blue Beard’s Lament (Barbe 
Bleue), 8. 
Legend of Blue Beard (Barbe 
leue), T. 
O! Love divine(La Belle Héléne), 
Ss 


The Judgment of Paris (La Belle 
Heéléne), 8. 


REYLOFF. 
Over the rolling Sea (Bar.) 
Pioneer (Bar. ) 

SULLIVAN. 
Arabian love song (T.) 
A weary lot is Thine, 

maid (Bar.) 

Distant Shore (S. ) 
If doughty deeds (Bar. ) 
I heard the nightingale (T.) 
Maiden’s story (S.) 
Sweethearts (T.) 
Tender and True (S.) 
Thou ’rt passing hence (C. or B.) 
Thou art weary (C.) 

TOURS (B.) 
Snowdrops (S.) 
Stars’ message (S.) 
The Buccaneer (Bar.) 
There’s light at eventide. 
Willie’s ship (S.) 

WALLACE (W. V.) 
Bellringer (Bar.) 
Lady’s Wish (S.) 
Last Good-bye (C.) 
Lily Bells (8.) 
Pretty things young lovers say 
(T 


fair 


Sweet Evening Star (S.) 
Voices, lingering voices (duet), 


wD. 


8., Soprano; C., Contralto ; Mex., Mezzo-Soprano; T., Tenor ; 


Bar., Baritone; B., Bass, 
CAUTION TO SINGERS. 





Messrs Ohappell & Oo. find that Mrs Bodda (late Miss Pyne) claims the right 
of performance in the words of ‘‘ Oh! whisper what thou feelest,” and therefore 
wish at once to withdraw that from the list of songs for which permission was 
granted to singers, until they have new words a apted to the music. 





CHAPPELL & CO., 
50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 





JUST PUBLISHED, IN OCTAVO FORM. 





BALFES OPERA, 





THE 
+ 
Kose of Castille, 
PRICE. 
In Paper Cover 5s. Od. 
Bound 7s. 6d. 





In the same form may be had WALLAcE’s 
MARITANA, with English and Italian text, 
and Recitatives by Trro Marret. 





IN THE PRESS. 
WALLACE’S OPERA, 


LURLIN E, 









LONDON; 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
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SYDNEY SMITHS 
PIANO DUETS. 


Original Pieces. Operatic Fantasias. 


Chilpéric. (Hervé) .. 

Don Giovanni. (Mozart) 

Don Pasquale. (Donizetti) .. 
Faust. (Gounod) 

Fra Diavolo. (Auber) 

Guillaume Tell. (Rossini) 

I Lombardi. (Verdi).. 

I Puritani. (Bellini) .. ii 

Tl Barbiére di Seviglia. (Rossini) 
L’Elisir d'amore. (Donizetti) 

La Favorita. (Donizetti) 

La Sonnambula. (Bellini) 

Le Prophéte. (Meyerbeer) .. 

Les Huguenots. (Meyerbeer) 
Lucia di Lammermoor. (Donizetti) 
Lucrezia Borgia. (Donizetti) 
Martha. (Flotow) 

Masaniello, (Auber) . 

Norma. (Bellini) 

Oberon. (Weber) ¥ 
Orphée aux Enfers. (Offenbach) x 
Orphée aux Enfers, Second Fantasia (Offenbach) 
Preciosa. (Weber) 

Robert le Diable. (Meyerbeer) 








Barcarolle ie ss ae 

Bolero ,. 

Chanson Russe. . se re 
Danse Napolitaine. Morceau de Concert 
En route. Marche brillante 

Fairy realms. Grand Waltz 

Fairy whispers. Nocturne 

Fandango ‘ oF + 
Féte champétre. Morceau brillant .. 


on on Of 


cr 
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or 


Féte Hongroise. Mazurka 

Féte Militaire .. 

Feu de joie. Morceau de Salon 

Gaieté de cour. Grand brilliant Waltz 
Golden bells. Caprice de Concert 


Jeunesse dorée. Galop de Concert .. 


nm Or cr cr 
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L’oiseau de paradis. Morceau de Salon 
La harpe éolienne. Morceau de Salon 


Le jet d’eau. Morceau brillant 


eeooco@eqeccoeoo3cnQ@ecoooooooeososo oF 


Les trompettes de la guerre . 


Marche des tambours. Morceau militaire .. 





Maypole dance .. 


Morning dewdrops. Morceau brillant e ‘ lie 
Miscellaneous Pieces, Transcriptions, Arrangements, &c. 


Adelaide de Beethoven. Transcription 

Arditi’s Kellogg Valse ne as ve 

Gounod’s Nazareth * ee “? 

Gounod’s Ou voulez-vous aller? Transcription 
Gounod’s Sérénade. Transcription . . 7s 

La danza. Tarantella de Rossini .. a es 
Mendelssohn’s Third Symphony (Scotch). Paraphrase 
Mendelssohn's Midsummer's night’s dream. Paraphrase 
Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise. Paraphrase 
Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise. Second Paraphrse 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater. Paraphrase . 

Souvenir de la Madeleine (Wély’s Offertoires) 
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Pas de sabots. Morceau caractéristique 
Pas redoublé. Morceau brillant 
Reminiscences de Bruges. Le Carillon 


Sleigh bells. A Canadian reminiscence 


or cr cr 


Tarentelle (Deuxiéme) 


The Fairy Queen. Galop de concert 


or 


The spinning wheel, Spinntied 


or 


Une nuit étoilée, Serenade .. 


cr 


Une perle de Varsovie. Polonaise .. 
Valse de fascination 
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